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IDENTIFICATIONS AND THE GROWTH 
OF PERSONAL IDENTITY 


HELEN M. Lynp * 


The title of this paper might have been “Contrasting Emphases in 
Different Theories of Growth.” Certain of these contrasting—or con- 
flicting—emphases are what I want to discuss with you. The contrast 
between stress on identifications and stress on personal identity is only 
one of these, although one of great importance. 

Let me suggest some contrasts in theories of personality develop- 
ment which, I believe, have important implications for the ways in 
which we think growth takes place, the ways in which we measure or 
appraise growth, and consequently for the kinds of relations we have 
with children and students with whose growth we are concerned. I 
will then return to theories of identifications and of personal identity 
as a special case of these contrasting emphases. 

According to one widely-held view growth occurs, personality de- 
velops, through a series of compensatory devices which must over- 
come primary antisocial and undesirable, if not malign, tendencies. 
This compensatory theory of personality development extends from 
Freud and contemporary Freudians to contemporary experimental, 
learning school theorists and is far-reaching in its implications. In our 
delineation of the differences between Freudian theory and contempo- 
rary experimental or learning school theories, we frequently overlook 
the extent to which their different explanations of personality develop- 
ment share common assumptions, analogies and idioms which set an 
unrecognized framework within which their observations, experiments 
and theories are shaped. 

The compensatory theory of growth holds that a child is born 
with certain biological-psychological urges or drives into a social en- 
vironment which thwarts these drives. Beset by pressures from within 
and from without, he develops compensations for these thwarted 
drives. The individual is largely passive except under pressure. The 
clue to personality development is found in the attempt of the indi- 
vidual to get freedom from specific pressures, release of specific ten- 
sions. Goals are narrowly related to particular needs, and “goal- 
directed” means the attempt to satisfy these special needs, rather than 
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having reference to any wider, long-term purposes of human beings. 
The only wider purpose is to restore a previous equilibrium. Identifi- 
cations with parents or other important persons in the environment 
who have acted as agents of frustration help the child to bear thwart- 
ing of immediate drives. Identifications are one form of compensation 
for deprivation. 

This is an over-simplified statement but not, I think, an over-state- 
ment of this view of growth. Let us look at the compensatory theory 
of personality development as it is actually stated by Freud: 


. .. feelings of sympathy, friendship, trust . . . have developed out of purely 
sexual desires by an enfeebling [ital. mine] of their sexual aim.®: »- 319 
. . . [generosity and kind-heartedness] are based on compensation [ital. 
mine] for [miserliness and unfriendliness].*: »- 33° 

. nature has given children to woman as a substitute [ital. mine] for the 
penis which was denied them.®: ?- 1% 
Parental love . . . is nothing but [ital. mine] parental narcissism born 
again.*: p. 49 
Social feeling is based upon the reversal [ital. mine] of what was first a 
hostile feeling into a positively-toned tie of the nature of an identifica- 
tion.? »- 54 
Desire for knowledge . . . is . . . an off-shoot [ital. mine] of the possessive 
instinct.!° P. 130 


These quotations from Freud are not isolated examples taken out 
of context. They represent a main stream of his thought. Contempo- 
rary Freudians, with all the extensions of his theory—notably in the 
development of “ego psychology,” have not altered the essentially 
compensatory assumptions central in the theory. Therese Benedek,' 
for example, speaks of fatherhood as “an urge to conquer . . . dependent 
needs [ital. mine] through heterosexual love” 1° and of satisfaction 
in work as “secondary narcissism.” !°* David Rapaport !° retains the 
idea of thought as a “detour” which is a compensation for lack of direct 
satisfaction of needs. 

Even the most brilliant contemporary exponents and amplifiers of 
Freudian theory, such as Heinz Hartmann '* and Rapaport, resort to 
an elaborate series of double negatives to account for positive, affirma- 
tive aspects of human behavior. Thus, Rapaport,'®”*° following 
Ernst Kris, gives this description of the process of creative thought: 


In terms of energy-dynamics: the countercathectic energy-distributions be- 
come momentarily ineffective, and part of their energy is probably used to 
hypercathect the arising repressed idea. [Ital. mine.] 


In the writings of Hartmann and Rapaport such terms as the following 
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abound: substitute gratifications, defense mechanisms, counter- 
cathexis, secondary processes, quasi-needs, ideas as safety-valves of 
drive tension, ego-regression in love and creative thought, love and 
tenderness as sex-inhibited aim. 

Contemporary experimental psychologists and social scientists have, 
unfortunately, been more influenced by the limited, schematic aspects 
of Freud’s thought than by its dynamics and multiple dimensions and 
by his vast explorations into the unconscious. To give only two ex- 
amples: Dollard and Miller? view learning as primarily “drive-re- 
ducing.” Tolman *°: »: 38? says of the whole human development of 
symbolism in language and literature that symbols are used “in default 
of” being able to present the actual object. 

Important corollaries follow from a theory of human growth as 
compensation for deprivation. In citing some of these corollaries I am 
referring to many contemporary learning theorists and social scientists 
as well as to contemporary Freudians:— 


1. The world is seen as primarily a hostile, threatening place. A 
whole philosophy of life is suggested by the widely current use of the 
phrase “coping with reality,” which implies that society and reality 
are primarily a threat or danger to the individual, something to be 
coped with, or at great sacrifice “adjusted to.” Dollard and Miller? 
speak of the individual as “struggling in the grip of his social sys- 
tem”; »* of infancy as “a period of transitory psychosis”; ”-1°° of the 
“seemingly innocuous nursing situation” which can be “fraught with 
consequences’ —presumably dire.”: 1*5 

2. The psychological resources of the individual are seen as not 
only limited but excessively meagre. The basic analogy of Freud's 
theory of personality is a quantitative analogy of economic distribu- 
tion. More important, his economics is an economics of scarcity. His 
libido-fund theory is analogous to the early nineteenth-century wage- 
fund theory, on which, indeed, with nineteenth century physics, it is 
based. There is a limited amount of money or of psychic energy to be 
distributed. It can be re-distributed and obstacles to its better distribu- 
tion can be removed, but it cannot be enhanced or enriched. 


Conceptions of psychological scarcity and of compensation as the 
chief dynamic in growth lead to a restricted view of what Jeremy 
Bentham called the springs of action, what we now call motivation. 
Human possibilities are reduced to some version of a stimulus-re- 
sponse, pleasure-pain, reward-punishment system. Dollard and Mil- 
ler *: -#? insist that all habits, of whatever kind, obey exactly the same 
laws, and these laws, although the authors vary the terminology, are 
the laws of reward and punishment. 

Hedonism, or the pleasure-pain principle, like pragmatism, can be 
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stretched to account verbally for any human experience. But if it is 
so stretched either many of the most significant human experiences 
are actually omitted altogether, or distinctions among enpevionces are 
so blurred that they become meaningless. 

it is ironical that Freud, who did more than anyone else to open 
up unimagined possibilities for human beings, should himself have 
stressed, and influenced contemporary experimental psychologists to 
stress, a reduction of human motives to a calculus of pleasure-pain, 
reward and punishment. Some experimentalists have as meagre a view 
of human nature and as limited a calculus of motivation as Bentham 
himself. 

The inadequacy of theories of motivation built on a model of psy- 
chological and moral scarcity is coming increasingly to be recognized. 
But no more searching criticism has been made of the reward-punish- 
ment-reinforcement explanation of human development than the ap- 
praisal by John Stuart Mill ‘* of the early nineteenth-century exponent 
of the Pleasure Principle: 


[Bentham’s] general conception of human nature and life, furnished him 
with an unusually slender stock of premises.”- 
[He wantonly dismissed as] ‘vague generalities’ the whole unanalyzed ex- 
perience of the human race.”: *” 
Self-consciousness, that daemon of men. . . of genius . . . was never awak- 
ened in him. . . . He saw . . . in man little but what the vulgarest eye can 
see; recognized no diversities of character but such as he who runs may 
read.?- 62 

. the more complex forms of [sympathy]—the love of loving . . . or of 
objects of admiration and reverence. ... The sense of honour and personal 
dignity—that feeling of personal exaltation and degradation which acts in- 
dependently of other people’s opinion, or even in defiance of it; . . . the 
love of beauty, the passion of the artist; ... the thirst for movement and 
activity . . —None of these powerful constituents of human nature are 
thought worthy of a place among the Springs of Action.” ®* 


3. A compensatory theory of growth affects profoundly attitudes 
toward other human beings. In Freud’s view other human beings are 
not other persons to be loved and respected in themselves, each a 
unique individual, but easily interchangeable “objects” to be used in- 
strumentally for the release of tension, satisfaction of needs, and the 
giving of pleasure. Freud sets the limits on the kinds of relationships 
that are possible between human beings; the other person is to one- 
self “a model, an object, a helper, or an opponent.” *”-! Harold Lass- 
well !4: °- 318 sees three possibilities in relations among people: human 
relations are “indulgent or deprivational or indifferent.” Hart- 
mann !%:?- 381 describes human relations in terms of “love and other 
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rewards gained from the object.” There is no place for mutual love 
and mutual discovery in such conceptions. They suggest the Marxian 
criticism of capitalism that it encourages treating things as living re- 
alities and people as inanimate things. 

The term learning much used by contemporary psychologists might 
seem to open out possibilities for growth and to suggest awareness 
of, and respect for, other human beings—including students—as per- 
sons. But by learning is meant teaching, and by teaching is meant 
manipulation. The teacher, the social scientist, the psychoanalyst 
knows the correct answers; he is a clever manipulator of the student, 
or citizen, or patient in terms of reward and punishment so that the 
subject of manipulation arrives at these correct answers. “The therap- 
ist must keep the balance of rewards for listening and rehearsing 
stronger than the punishments inflicted by rehearsing. . . . By teaching 
new verbal units we mean that the patient acquires [constructive] re- 
sponses and that they are attached to the correct cues.” *: »: 29? 

4. One other emphasis which follows from a theory of growth 
based on compensation ties in directly with identifications and the title 


of this paper. This is the stress on adjusting to and adopting the ap-_ 


propriate social roles. The term social roles has mushroomed in the 
vocabularies of psychologists and social scientists as much as coping 
with the environment. It is almost as if adopting appropriate social 
roles solved all problems of growth and of personality, and as if the 
proper addition of social roles would produce personal identity. In- 
deed some psychologists say exactly this. 

Edith Weigert *! regards this excessive emphasis on roles, even 
though these roles are far from clearly defined, as one aspect of the 
pathological depersonalization and dehumanization of our society: 


. . . people meet each other in a variety of roles and “take” each other by 
these roles: father and son, master and servant, husband and wife, seller 
and buyer, teacher and pupil. . . . These roles determine not only action, but 
already perception of action.”: 40% 

Reputation, fame, or prestige are magic garments by which persons take 
hold of each other. . . . The roles [like Jung’s persona, mask] are disguises 
for the real self.?- 4* 


Let me make clear that I do not think that the processes I have 
been discussing as constituting a compensatory theory of growth are 
inaccurate descriptions of some of the processes that enter into growth 
and learning. They are all not only accurate but important and illum- 
inating aspects of personality development. It is when all development 
is reduced to these compensatory processes that I find the theory 
lacking. Too much is left out. It would be ridiculous to question the 
transformation of our understanding of human growth which we owe 
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to Freud, or not to recognize the ways in which learning theories have 
filled in gaps in knowledge. But it would be equally short-sighted 
not to recognize ranges of human nature these theories omit. 

According to the compensatory view of growth, delight in move- 
ment and activity for its own sake, curiosity, thought, sympathy, tend- 
erness, love, use of language and symbols, reaching toward other 
people, exploring the world—are not essentially human attributes but 
“derived drives,” “sex-inhibited aims,” “quasi-needs,” or “secondary 
processes.” In this view security is a more important human value 
than fulfilment or than new experience, and praise from others is more 
to be desired than love. 

So blinding can a compensatory theory of personality be that it 
comes as a recent discovery to some psychologists and psychoanalysts 
that children like to move! This fact once discovered, however, is 
thought of sufficient importance to be given a psychological christen- 
ing. It now has a name—“primary motility!” 


Persuasive and influential as a compensatory theory of growth has 
been, it is not the only way of viewing personality development. Dur- 
ing the last ten or twenty years important new emphases in theories 
of growth have been put forward. I am not as sure, as I think Dr. 
Maslow is, that some of the new words used have profoundly altered 
our thinking. We may talk of wholes or holistic theory, of field theory, 
of process, of self-actualization, of human growth as positively moti- 
vated by purposes rather than negatively by needs—and still continue 
to think atomistically, in what Dorothy Lee '* has called a lineal codi- 
fication of reality. 

There are, nevertheless, important new emphases in theories of 
growth which open the way to enlargement of our thought. I will 
simply point out a few of these alternative emphases which describe 
growth as something more than compensation. 

Human beings in these alternate views appear as naturally and 
primarily interested in other persons and in the non-personal world. 
They are curious, inquiring, sympathetic. Their drives and desires go 
beyond the satisfaction of specific needs, the fending off of danger to 
get security, the release of tension to re-establish a state of rest. Goals 
instead of being only specific objects to release tension become pur- 
poses in which the whole personality may be involved. It is character- 
istically human to have expanding purposes which discover and create 
new relationships with other persons and new ways of seeing the 
world. Curiosity, interest, thought, sympathy, trust, love are primary 
human attributes, not simply secondary, derived, or detour processes 
or sex-inhibited aims. Reality becomes something capable of bringing 
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about wonder, knowledge, interest, and fulfilment instead of being 
primarily a threat. 

In Kurt Goldstein’s view !* the necessity for release of tensions or 
satisfaction of specific needs, of acting primarily in terms of pleasure- 
pain, reward-and-punishment is characteristic of the sick human being 
or of the laboratory animal rather than of the healthy human adult. 


The tendency to discharge any tension whatsoever is . . . characteristic . 
of a defective organism of disease . . . the tendency to self-preservation is a 
characteristic of sick people and . . . of decay . . . of life.”- #98 


For the normal human being it is not necessary to be “conflict-free.” 
Conflict, tension, anxiety is a part of life. 


Individuals differ as to how much anxiety [tension] they can bear [live 

with]. For a person with brain injury the amount is very low, for a child it 

is greater, for the creative individual it is greatest.!?. »- 306 

. . . [conflict] shocks are essential to human . . . life. . . . The creative per- 

son, who ventures into many situations which expose him to shock, gets 

into these anxiety situations . . . more often . . . than the average person. 
. courage is . . . an affirmative answer to the shocks of existence, . . 


which it is necessary to bear for the sake of realizing one’s own nature.'!: 
p. 111 


For Paul Schilder ' curiosity, thought, desire for human intimacy 
are primary human characteristics. Purpose to him is more important 
than needs. Human thinking is directed toward an existing real world. 
This world of reality is not something threatening or thwarting to be 
coped with as much as something beckoning to be explored, dis- 
covered, enjoyed. This attitude toward reality is not an ignoring of 
death or of human tragedy, but an affirmation of something other than 
deprivation and tragedy even in the short span of human life. 


. . . human beings . . . do not experience reality as a threat to existence. 
[They are interested in the world, and] have a genuine feeling of safety 
and security in this world. Threats come . . . from specific situations and 
deprivations.”- 22° 


Drives and desires go beyond mere satisfaction. They do not tend simply 
to bring the individual back to a state of rest; they thrust outward toward 
the world. . . . It is Freud’s basic assumption that desires intend to establish 
a state of rest. I think that this assumption is fundamentally wrong.’ 276 


Human beings, in Schilder’s view, are something more than objects 
which give or withhold satisfaction of needs or than embodiments of 
superior or inferior roles. 
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If one tries to consider other human beings from the point of view of how 
much gratification they can give to one’s wish of being passively loved and 
admired, the other people do not remain personalities but are merely 
schemes . . . [and] threats,” 158 . . . a full love relation comprises the ap- 
preciation of another person’s personality and the other person’s sexual 
qualities.?- 156 


The work of Ernest Schachtel, also, emphasizes the purposive direc- 
tion in growth, and the fact that learning and discovery of the world 
takes place not as compensation for thwarted drives but through the 
capacity for being interested in other persons and in the world of non- 
personal objects. Discovery of reality and discovery of oneself pro- 
ceed step by step together. Thought, he believes, is not primarily 
a detour or substitute necessitated by lack of direct satisfaction of 
drives. It is, on the contrary, a characteristically human capacity for 
becoming interested in, and inquiring into the nature of, the world. 
He does not believe with Freud that thought occurs when a person is 
most driven by needs. Discovery of reality takes place best when a 
person, while able to sustain conflict and uncertainty, is sufficiently 
free from the pressure of needs so that he can approach and explore 
objects in the external world in a variety of ways. Like Goldstein, he 
believes that both love for other persons and interest in non-personal 
objects “find their fulfillment not in a discharge of tension but, rather, 
in the maintenance of it, in sustained and ever renewed acts of relat- 
ing to the beloved person or to the object of interest.” '*: »- 322 

Goldstein, Schilder, and Schachtel are obviously not the only per- 
sons in whose writings these newer emphases appear. Nor are the 
contrasts between a compensatory theory and a purposive theory of 
growth as sharp as I have perhaps implied. There is much in Freudian 
dynamics which points the way toward developments which go beyond 
his Stated theories. Small differences in direction of attention and 
emphasis can, however, produce great differences in resulting interpre- 
tations, and these marked and important differences do, I think, exist. 

This brings us—at long last—to the question of identifications and 
the sense of personal identity, or sense of the self. 

If I do nothing else, let me call your attention to two articles which 
are the most significant searchings into this subject I know: Schachtel’s 
article from which I have just quoted, “The Development of Focal 
Attention and the Emergence of Reality,” and Erik Erikson’s “The 
Problem of Ego Identity.” * 

I will say one or two simple things about identifications and the 
growth of personal identity and raise one or two questions. 

As a child grows he identifies himself with his parents and with 
various other adults or contemporaries, and with various social roles 
and social ideals which they embody. No one would deny the im- 
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portance of such identifications. But a compensatory theory of per- 
sonality which makes such identifications primarily the outcome of 

guilt, deprivation, or frustration tends, I think, to put the emphasis in 

the wrong place. Furthermore, a society like our own which starts 

from an assumption of the separateness and independence of indi- | 
viduals finds it necessary to give special stress to identifications in 

order to overcome separateness and to establish relations. In a less | 
atomistic society such stress would not acquire as much importance. 

At the same time, the meagre theory of motivation of a reward- 
punishment psychology, this theory of psychological and moral scar- | 
city, leads to a conception of sense of identity or of the self as nothing | 
but a combination of identifications, or of social roles. This, too, I 
think is wrong. We grossly over-simplify self-discovery and self-crea- 
tion if we confine sense of self and self-ideal to an “internalization of | 
roles” or “a system of role expectations.” “Finding oneself” is some- ' 
thing different from and more than finding one’s role or roles, and if | 
this distinction is lost we have blocked off an indispensable road to 
the understanding of identity. 

This Erikson recognizes. He uses the term identity rather than 
self because it combines two essential meanings: it points to those 
aspects of the culture with which one does identify or associate one- 
self and to the sense of continuity within oneself which one finds re- 
spected and echoed by significant persons in the society. This two- 
fold emphasis is important. 

Each stage of crisis in the process of growing up holds, in Erikson’s 
view, not only a threat of disaster, as the Freudians and learning 
theorists would have it, but an additional potential of surplus energy 
for self-discovery. Identifications at each stage are selective. It is not 
with one’s parents but with certain aspects of one’s parents that one 
identifies. Always at each stage the developing identity is more than 
the sum of identifications. It is a new Gestalt. 

Three final questions: 
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1. Erikson says, and I agree, that it is impossible for a person to 
develop a sense of himself, of his own identity, unless he can identify 
with certain major aspects of his culture. What then does one do if 
one lives in a time when patterns of culture are diffuse and contra- 
dictory, and if, in an age of atom bombs and paid informers, there are 
major aspects of one’s culture with which one can not identify? One 
looks, I think, in the direction of an enlargement of the concept of 
what one’s culture may be. Certain early human associations probably 
enter into one’s lasting view of the world and of oneself. But I do not 
think this need be extended to the idea that there is a necessary pro- 
gression from family to neighborhood, to country, to feeling for hu- 
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manity. The culture with which one identifies is not necessarily any 
particular geographical unit or any particular nation. We do not need 
to confine ourselves to this particular time because we happen to have 
been born in it. There are other nations than the United States, and 
other traditions in the United States than those now dominant. Identi- 
fications with aspects of the culture, which are essential, may be more 
selective and with a wider culture historically and geographically than 
Erikson implies. 

2. Erikson believes that identity formation comes to completion 
when the usefulness of identifications ends. One has one’s own roots 
and sense of self after having used one’s own special desires and ca- 
pacities to select from and combine with what one’s society offers. 
Yes. But identity formation is never finished. It is always born again. 
And what of identifications with beliefs and causes the usefulness of 
which does not end? How can such identifications be not primarily a 
losing, but a finding of oneself? This question has always been difficult 
in whatever form it was asked. But its importance does not diminish. 

3. How does Erikson’s formulation, with its stress on identifications 
with significant aspects of one’s culture, sufficiently allow for or explain 
the innovator, the deviant, the artist, the creator? I do not think it 
does. Nor are they sufficiently explained by any simple theory of re- 
bellion. Nor of sufficient security allowing for more innovation and 
deviation. 

We would all agree on the importance of innovators and creators. 
But the questions of how they come into being, how identifications and 
daring to depart from them are related, how more of life can take on 
the quality of innovation and creation, of independent thought and 
feeling, have been much neglected, and invite all the intelligence and 
inventiveness we can bring to them. 
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SOME CONSIDERATIONS ON GROWTH IN 
ITS PHYSICAL AND MENTAL ASPECTS 


LupWIG VON BERTALANFFY * 


If I am going to speak about interrelationships between somatic 
and mental growth, such a presentation obviously can consist of only 
a personal selection from an enormous amount of material which I 
would not be competent to review in its entirety. I can only remind 
you of a few aspects which seem interesting and important. To come 
right to the point let me start with what I will call the biological 
prerequisites of human development and human culture. 

One of these prerequisites is the characteristic course somatic de- 
velopment and growth take in man. As a general rule the course of 
growth in many animals, from clams to crustaceans to fish and to 
mammals, presents a very characteristic curve. If we plot such a 
growth curve, with time as the abscissa and body weight as the ordi- 
nate, we obtain an S-shaped curve, meaning that in early life the in- 
crease in body weight is slow, followed by a rather rapid increase, then 
by a decline in growth rate until the mature size is reached. The one 
organism which is an exception is Man, in whom a growth cycle ap- 
pears to be added so that the infant period is greatly prolonged (Fig. 
1). Animals go swiftly through the period of their somatic growth 
and soon reach sexual maturity and adulthood; on the other hand, the 
characteristic shape of his growth curve gives Man his uniquely long 
period of youth. 

‘This characteristic shape of the human growth curve is a quantita- 
tive expression of a principle which was enunciated some 30 years ago 
by the Dutch anatomist, Bolk. Compared with the development of sub- 
human species human development shows retardation in a number of 
characteristics. This is found, e.g., in the skull: the cranium of the baby 
chimpanzee resembles that of a human being much more than does the 
cranium of the adult chimpanzee; a similar retardation, leading to the 
preservation of primitive ancestral characteristics, is found in other re- 
spects. Disturbances of the normal hormonal balance may lead, -in 
man, to a reappearance of simian characteristics like prognathism, 
hypertrichosis, or precocious puberty. This retardation reflected in 
the human growth curve is very consequential; for the characteristic 
* Dr. Bertalanffy is Director of Biological Research, Psychiatric and Psychoso- 
matic Research Institute, Mt. Sinai Hospital, Los Angeles and Visiting Professor 
of Physiology, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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shape of his curve gives man, with his long period of youth, the op- 
portunity for learning and mental development. 

Related to this is another interesting characteristic. In birds and 
mammals we can distinguish between nidifugous and _nidicolous 
species: those in which the young reach independence and leave the 
nest early, and those in which young are born in a rather undeveloped 
state and need parental care for a long period. Think of a kitten born 
blind and helpless, compared with a young colt. This difference de- 
pends on the index of cerebralization, that is, the ratio of the hemis- 
pheres to the brain stem, nidifugous species being the more advanced 
forms with the higher cerebralization. 

Portmann,'* a Swiss anatomist, emphasized that man is unique in 
representing the case of a secondary nidicolous. According to his 
cerebralization and owing to a long gestation period, he is born at 
a stage that anatomically would correspond to that of a nidifugous 
animal. Nevertheless, behaviorally he is nidicolous. The human baby 
needs and receives extensive maternal care at a time when his sensory 
and neural equipment are well completed. Here we possibly have one 
important biological root of mother fixation, the Oedipus complex, and 
other psychoanalytic items, possibly related to the so-called imprint- 
ing in young animals after Lorenz. 

Of course, the uniqueness of man is based further upon the tre- 
mendous development of his brain. The brain is a rather extraordinary 
organ in that cell divisions do not occur in the post-embryonic state. 
It is alluring to compare the curve of brain growth with that of mental 
growth, although we have been warned that the form of the mental 
growth curve as derived from one test may be radically different from 
that of another test.'* However, it is interesting to note that both 
curves, determined by researchers who hardly know of each other, 
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Fig. 1. Growth cycles of Man, Mouse and Abramis. 
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show a remarkable similarity. The growth of the brain is rather excep- 
tional. For, in contrast to the growth of the whole body and most of the 
organs which show an “adolescent spurt,” ?° that is, a second accelera- 
tion and hence the characteristic growth curve as discussed, the brain 
follows a curve resembling a simple decaying exponential (Fig. 2).* 
So also does the growth curve of intelligence (Fig. 3). 


Lymphoid Type 
Thymus, Lymph nodes 
Intestinal lymphoid masses. 


Neural Type 


Brain and its parts, Dura, 
Spinal cord, Optic apparatus, 
many head dimensions. 


General Type 


Body as a whole, External 
dimensions (with exception of 
head and neck), Respiratory 
and digestive organs, Kidneys, 
Aorta and pulmonary trunks, 
Spleen, Musculature as a 
whole, Skeleton as a whole, 
Blood volume. 


* Genital Type 





e Testis, Ovary, Epididymis, 
oF 24 6 8 0 12 4 t 16 20 Uterine tube, Prostate, Prostatic 
; Age lo Years urethra, Seminal vesicles. 


Curves drawn to same scale by plotting as percentage of adult (20-year-old) values at successive ages 


Fig. 2. Curves of human growth, showing four main types of growth in 
various organs. (Redrawn by Tanner *° after Scammon. ) 


Besides these familiar features, I would like to mention one or two 
theoretical aspects which seem much to the point in view of current 
discussions and problems. 

There are certain schemes or models in the biological sciences 
which, although they should be obsolete by now, still exert consider- 
able influence in the way of thinking. I will call them the utilitarian 
and the automaton models of the organism and of behavior. 


* This is perhaps a consequence of the strong negative allometry of the brain, 
cf. Bertalanffy,® »- 3°85; § 
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By this I mean: It is familiar to consider all biological phenomena 
from the viewpoint of usefulness and survival. Indeed, Darwin's 
theory of selection was a biological application of the utilitarian model 
of free competition of the Manchester school of economists. On the 
other hand, there is what you may call the “penny-in-the-slot-machine” 
theory of the organism. More learnedly, it is called the stimulus-re- 
sponse scheme. The organism is considered to be an essentially passive 
system, put into action only by stimuli from outside. 

Now, these models are far from being realistic. There are in- 
numerable phenomena in the biological world as well as in human 
culture which only in a forced way can be brought under the utilitarian 
scheme. Furthermore, the organism is not a passive automaton re- 
acting to stimuli, but rather is an essentially and autonomously active 
svstem.>: pp. 18, 106 

The early development of behavior has been studied in embryos 
and fetuses of various species, from axolotls to birds to human em- 
bryos.®: »: 11451 Tt has been found that spontaneous activity precedes 
stimulus-response, that is, the classical reflexes. The first movements of 
the fetus present a spontaneous activity at random, and these activities 
are mass actions of the body as a whole or extended body regions 
Localized reflexes appear only later on, in connection with the estab- 
lishment of reflex arcs and myelinization of the nervous pathways. This 
form of activity perseveres in the vigorous random movements of the 
young baby “with everything it has available.” '*: °? Similarly, stimu- 
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Fig. 3. A proposed age curve of intelligence, birth to 50 years. Based on 
data from the Berkeley Growth Study, the Terman Gifted Study and Owen’s 
Iowa Study. (After Bayley.') 
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lation over extended body areas, as in stroking, is effective earlier than 
is a punctiform stimulus, like touching part of the skin with a hair. 

Here a general principle becomes apparent, which has been aptly 
formulated 1°: »- 18° as follows: Specific experiences, like specific acts of 
behavior, become individuated out of totalities rather than first syn- 
thetized from discrete elements. These features: primary activity, be- 
havior as a whole at start, development by differentiation, appear to be 
of a general nature, and basic for mental as well as somatic develop- 
ment. 

What I have just said indicates certain dangers of the concept of 
homeostasis which is so much in vogue nowadays. The notion of 
homeostasis is meant to signify that the organism, biological, mental, 
or sociological, tends to maintain some sort of equilibrium. It is to be 
considered, however, that the theory of homeostasis implies a machine 
model of the organism. The basic model is not a simple stimulus- 
response scheme with one-way processes as in classical reflexology 
where the brain is considered a sort of gigantic telephone exchange, 
with myriads of wires, switches, and connections. Rather it is the 
feedback model, the prototype of which is the thermostat, with circu- 
lar processes, which provides for the constancy of organismic variables 
in the face of changes outside, so allowing for teleological behavior 
and granting the maintenance of the organism. But a machine model 
it remains, that is, an explanation in terms of pre-arranged structures. 
But this, as I have emphasized elsewhere,* does not account for a. very 
important and basic class of biological regulations, namely, those by a 
dynamic interplay of forces within the living system as a whole and 
without fixed homeostatic mechanisms. 

Furthermore, the theory of homeostasis is essentially utilitarian, 
as it conceives of somatic and mental events in view of the mainten- 
ance or reestablishment of some sort of “equilibrium.” This misses 
what in anthropomorphic terms may be called “creativity,” that is, 
the non-utilitarian aspects of living nature and of the mental world. It 
is only by a tour de force or rather a sleight of hand that, say, artistic 
work or horse racing can be said to serve for some homeostatic equili- 
brium—the notion becomes so diluted that it hardly means anything.”! 
I mention this point because it has rather far-reaching implications. 
If the notion of homeostatic maintenance is put in the center, then 
obviously the so-called well adjusted individual will be the ultimate 
goal of education; that is, a well-oiled robot maintaining itself in 
optimal biological, psychological, and social homeostasis. This is about 
the state of affairs in Brave New World, everybody being conditioned 
to optimal functioning, every conflict solved, creativity eliminated as 
a threat to psychological and social balance, and recalcitrant elements 
being deported to some remote island. But at least Mr. Savage in 
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Huxley's novel could not stand this ideal state of affairs, and hung 
himself by the neck. 

Now let us see how these biological prerequisites apply to the de- 
velopment of the human mind. In the considerations to follow, I will 
draw heavily on Charlotte Buehler’s basic work, Kindheit und Jugend.° 
As I cannot given quotations in every instance, I want my indebtedness 
to this classic to be understood clearly. The more so since I have ar- 
rived at the viewpoints mentioned from the biological and epistemo- 
logical side, so the parallelism to Charlotte Buehler’s theory of child 
psychology is the more gratifying. 

We can formulate our problem in the question, How does man be- 
come Homo sapiens and Homo faber? 

If, first, we look at how the child orients himself in his surrounding 
world, it is well to remember a rather basic point. According to Kant, 
there are universal and a priori forms of intuition and categories such 
as time, space, substance, causality, and so forth. Today we realize 
that cognition and the experience of the world does not follow hard 
and fast rules. Rather, the categories of cognition largely depend on 
the psychophysical organization of the organism concerned, on the one 
side, and linguistic and cultural factors on the other.® For example, 
the category of substance which is so obvious and unavoidable to us 
seems to be connected with our linguistic habits, the construction of 
sentences with substantive and adjective in Indo-Germanic languages. 
which leads to the Aristotelian separation of “substance” and “attri- 
bute.” There seem to be, say, in the language of the Hopi Indians 
or the Chinese, quite different and, to us, alien ways of bringing order 
into experience. I shall not develop this aspect further, but I wish to 
bring out that the categories of cognition, thought to be absolute and 
a priori, in fact slowly are formed in the mental development of the 
child. 

Take the most fundamental category, the separation between the 
ego and the outer world. It appears that the principle of differentia- 
tion from an originally unorganized whole obtains, which we have al- 
ready mentioned in another context. The separation of the ego takes 
place sometime during the second year of life. Then the young child 
first says “I” and “Mine.” At the same time, this separation sets the 
first conflict of the “I” with the outer world and the child enters what 
is known as his first negative, or sulking phase. Somewhat later value 
judgments such as guilt, confidence, distrust, lying and the like appear, 
so that what Freud called the super-ego is born. 

Something similar is true for the more specific categories of space, 
time, and so forth. While they seem not to play a role for the child 
in the first period, they develop with accumulation of experiences, 
distances to be estimated, and expectations formed about the future. 
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So the child of three years already has a universe extended beyond 
instantaneous experience into the past and into space. Charlotte Bueh- 
ler particularly emphasizes one factor essential for adequate orienta- 
tion, namely, the development of what psychologists call perceptual 
constancies. Objects are perceived, for example, as maintaining the 
same size, although the image on the retina of course is smaller when 
the object is farther away. While the error in estimating size at a 
distance of 11 meters is nearly 50% in the 2-year old, it decreases to % 
in the 3- and 4-year old. 

The well-known work of Piaget has given further insight (for a 
brief survey, cf. Mays,'®). One essential conclusion of Piaget's is that 
the child arrives at categorical notions by way of operations he per- 
forms. In particular, Piaget stresses the mechanism of “reversibility.” 
That is, a general notion such as that of conservation of mass will only 
be obtained when and if the child is able mentally to reverse the 
process, to imagine, for example, that a plasticine sausage can be 
brought back into the initial form of a cake. This is one aspect of an 
important prerogative of man, namely, his capability of mental as op- 
posed to corporeal trial and error.? Similarly to an often-stated 
epistemological theory contending that scientific concepts are defined 
by operations the physicist performs, Piaget finds the operational 
principle in the mental development of the child. 

The refrain, so to speak, in Piaget’s investigations is that the cate- 
gories of the adult differentiate out from rather indefinite intuitions. 
Concepts of weight and volume evolve from an amorphous concept 
of substance such as of the clay or plasticine which can be brought 
into various shapes. From a primitive intuition of moving bodies 
segregate out the notions of space traversed, of a uniformly flowing 
time, and different velocity moving objects may have. The copying 
of a figure as a circle, triangle, or rectangle follows drawing a shapeless 
closed figure which represents the most general topological character- 
istics. The Cartesian system of fixed horizontal and vertical axes de- 
velops after a stage where a tree or house is drawn perpendicular to 
any odd inclined surface, and so on. This is quite in line with what 
we have heard earlier about the development of motoric behavior, 
and with the principles of development in general.®: »: 4* 

As to the development of Homo faber, the use of tools, as, for ex- 
ample, the dragging in of some desired object by means of a string, 
this already occurs in the tenth month of life. This mental age, then, 
would correspond to the utmost Koehler’s famous chimpanzees are 
capable to do. A still higher achievement is the work detached from 
instrumental use and enjoyed for itself. This would be the origin of 
what at a higher level is called [art pour lart. 

But now we come to the supreme achievement and real monopoly 
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of man which I conceive as lying in symbolism or language in the 
broadest sense.* According to the theory of language after Karl Bueh- 
ler, three kinds of language are to be distinguished, namely, language 
as expression, as command, and as representation. Language as repre- 
sentation of things by freely chosen symbols is, so far as we know, 
limited to man. So naturally, language as expression and as command, 
as also found in animals, comes first in the crying baby, and language 
as representation follows later. I have ventured the opinion that 
historically language is born from the spirit of magic, as naming 
things gives dominance and control over them. I cannot tell in how far 
this hypothesis is substantiated by pre-historic and ethnological knowl- 
edge. But it seems borne out well by the study of the mental develop- 
ment of the child. Analogy, as Charlotte Buehler ® »- 1*° says, dominates 
the whole mental world of the young child, all processes in things liv- 
ing and non-living being considered as volitional. 

This brings us to another aspect. It is a well-known tenet that hu- 
manity goes through an animistic stage before arriving at a so-called 
objective world view. It can be said that the inorganic and non-living 
was discovered only in the Renaissance. Even Aristotle’s system where 
everything “seeks” its natural place was still an animistic one, and only 
with the advent of natural science the barrier between object and sub- 
ject, ego and non-ego, things outside and consciousness inside was com- 
pleted. Whether this is the only correct or the absolutely superior 
world picture is a question which we don’t have to decide here. 

In any case, the child goes through an animistic phase where, as for 
St. Francis, everything animate or inanimate is his brother or sister. 
Whether it is the doll, a pencil, or some other toy, everything is for 
the child of the second to the fourth year an animate being. Just as, 
historically, the progress of science can be conceived of as a process 
of progressive de-anthropomorphization,® so the empathic experience 
of oneness in the child—or should I say the child in Western civiliza- 
tion—is superseded by a world of foreign and inanimate things. This 
process, together with the development of logical inference and hence 
grasping of universals, is achieved at 12 years ® ”: **®—that intelligence 
level newspaper reports warn you never to overstep in your communi- 
cations to the press, as it is the mental age of their readers. I, person- 
ally, have a higher opinion of the reading public. 

Now I come to another point previously mentioned: that the 
organism should not be considered a responding machine but rather 
as a primary activity. This viewpoint is fully born out by child psy- 
chology. Primary behavior is spontaneous, stemming from the spon- 
taneous random activities already shown by the fetus. It is further 
continued in the play activities of the child. This goes along with 
Funktionslust, a term of Karl Buehler, a pleasure in the activity as 
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such, independent of the goal to be reached or the work achieved. 
Even before Karl Buehler, the great German aesthetician, Johannes 
Volkelt, has emphasized this pleasure of function as an essential part 
of aesthetic experience. As a matter of definition, “play” as formation 
of function can be distinguished from “creativity” as production of an 
objective work.®:”: 1°? Factually, they intergrade into each other. 

In the mental realm, this corresponds to curiosity, love of investi- 
gating, and a tendency to learn whatever the content may be. Curios- 
ity as a non-utilitarian play activity was justly conceived by Lorenz ® 
as the source from which later on mental activities, up to the achieve- 
ments of science, develop. In a similar vein, Charlotte Buehler em- 
phasizes that learning, grasping of various aspects of reality and facts 
is, for the young child, not an unwanted duty but rather an inbuilt 
tendency, as the child cannot get enough facts to be satisfied. 

Now can we draw any practical lessons from these theoretical con- 
siderations? I think we definitely can. The psychobiological aspects 
we have discussed have eminently practical implications. 

I believe many criticisms of the present system of education can be 
summarized by saying that there is a somewhat exaggerated anxiety 
not to overload the child, eventually leading to a deplorable lack of 
information in adults and in college students; and that the school con- 
centrates on so-called practical things, training for a job, and so misses 
education of the whole man. 

Being myself a product of old-fashioned Continental education, 
I know that learning irregular Greek verbs is somewhat less amusing 
than looking at television. But I wouldn't know of a lasting trauma 
it has caused, except in a certain class of European novels. It seems 
that the modern school system makes little use of the natural curiosity 
and inbuilt tendency to learn, going along with “function pleasure,” of 
the child in his formative period. This appears to be one of the main 
reasons why “Johnny can’t read” and the college or university teacher 
has such a hard time putting things into his students’ heads which in 
their high-school period they rather would have had fun to learn, as 
it corresponds to a natural desire. 

This, of course, ties in with the problem of schooling of gifted 
children which is so much discussed nowadays. The enormity of this 
problem is apparent when I am quoting from the Manual of Child 
Psychology 1: »: 887 that about one percent of children have an I1.Q. over 
130, meaning that, in 1946, there were some 110,000 to 140,000 highly 
gifted children. Today, of course, the number would be even higher 
of children who, under the present system, are hamstrung or even 
destroyed in the natural unfolding of their abilities. 

Furthermore, there is what I have sometimes called culture as a 
psychohygienic factor. It is the utilitarian model which is at the basis 
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of schooling with “know-how” in a profession or trade as the ultimate 
goal. But perhaps it isn’t so practical after all. Many educators agree 
to this. For example, I quote from a recent newspaper '® which says 
that “America’s sick society must rediscover the world of the mind if 
it is to thrive . . . One of every 20 persons in the United States is ex- 
pected to enter a mental institution during his or her lifetime.” And 
the writer goes on to underscore art education as a valuable means for 
developing better-balanced personalities. The same would apply to 
any sort of cultural activity in the broadest sense, from stamp collect- 
ing to learning calculus in one’s pastime. I would like to give a quo- 
tation from an early novel by Aldous Huxley which admirably sum- 
marizes this point. A young lady asks her lover: 


“Why shouldn't I neglect the Etruscans? What have they got to 
do with me—?” 

“Nothing, my child. Thank goodness they have got absolutely 
nothing to do with you, or me, or anybody else.” 

“Then, why .. .” 

“Precisely for that reason. That’s the definition of culture—knowing 
and thinking about things that have absolutely nothing to do with us. 
About Etruscans, for example; or the mountains on the moon; or cat's 
cradle among the Chinese; or the universe at large.” 


These biological considerations naturally have alluded in some 
places to the apparent parallelisms which seem to exist between the 
individual development of the child and stages in the evolution of 
cultures. Phases like symbolistic preceding representative drawing, 
%.»- 118 the relinquishing of an animistic way of thought, bravery,*: ”- *5° 
corresponding to an early heroic age in history, an adolescent sulking 
period with Sturm und Drang ®:» *4°—these all can readily be com- 
pared with stages in the historical evolution of cultures. On the other 
hand, competent anthropologists like Margaret Mead '? have warned 
against such easy comparisons. Now, nobody can realize better than 
the biologist the dangers of parallelizing the development of an in- 
dividual and that of a culture. For this is, in somewhat different terms, 
the question of the so-called biogenetic law of the recapitulation of 
phylogeny in ontogenetic development, a problem that has been dis- 
cussed exhaustively in biology for many decades. This material is 
immediately applicable to the analogue at the level of human develop- 
ment, ethnology, and history. The outcome of these discussions in 
biology is something like this: We cannot speak of a recapitulation 
of evolution in embryonic development, that is, of individual develop- 
ment as an abbreviated movie of phylogeny, undistorted and in the 
true temporal sequence. However, there is repetition of some ancestral 
traits or characters, though they may be severely altered and mixed up 
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in their sequence, which occurs in ontogeny.'* *:":'73 The same seems 

to be true at the cultural level. We cannot expect cultural history 

to be recapitulated in the development of the individual, and we should 

abstain from making superficial inferences from one realm to the other. 

In some general way, however, distorted by new adaptations—what 

the biologist calls caenogenesis—and may be in a considerable se- 

quential confusion, the individual and the civilization have to come 

to the same end, namely, the adult stage in the cultural period into 

which the individual is born. To this extent I think the parallelism 

exists and is illuminating. After all, individuals as well as cultures 

are living systems and they are born, grow, decay and die, according 

to some great, although hardly known law and plan. 
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THE ROLE OF DRIVES IN HUMAN GROWTH 


Ruts L. MuNROE * 


Since I was invited to discuss ideas rather than limited facts and 
since this group shares an essentially dynamic approach to the prob- 
lem of human growth and education I shall try to provoke your atten- 
tion by a radical question: Are there drives? 

Kuo asked this question about instincts when I was in graduate 
school. It was a liberating question in the 1920's, an important step 
in the development of a more dynamic, functional psychology. For a 
drive differs from an instinct in its greater flexibility. There is some- 
thing of a paradox in the fact that repudiation of the fixed purposive- 
ness of the instinct meant for most of us a new emphasis on the es- 
sential goal-directedness of human behavior, and that a mechanistic 
rather than a teleological view of the universe at large has seemed to 
offer a more grandiose potential for human creativity. Our future, we 
say, is not prescribed in advance by our instincts or our gods. It lies 
with our own intelligent effort. 

Yet the increased flexibility of the drive concept over the concept 
of instincts has not led to such basic community of thought among 
psychological and social scientists as would permit a fruitful pooling 
of research and reflection, or a fruitful collaboration with specialists 
in other fields. Excited controversy about which drives are inborn too 
often obscures the central problem of growth. Horney, like Rousseau, 
tries to oppose faith in the native decency of man to the nasty pessi- 
mism of Freud’s theory of instinctual drives. Several benighted psy- 
chologists have suggested “curiosity” as a primary drive and are in- 
creasingly able to support their view with experimental evidence even 
from the animal laboratory. As the wife of a psychoanalyst who pro- 
poses motility as a primary urge (the variant term was suggested to 
avoid the drive problem) I have been especially interested in the 
rather general theoretical rejection of his formulation among his col- 
leagues, along with eager interest in his observations and ready in- 
corporation of his material with other data about the “ego” pouring 
in from all sides. 

Too often the theoretical formulation of some drives as primary 
invites polemic attack, even though the drives are flexibly defined. 
Elaborations in terms of quite regular secondary developments usually 
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make the operating theory of any enduring school of thought very 
similar to new theories which label something else primary. In their 
turn, the new theories must find an important, albeit secondary place 
for the data considered primary by the old schools. Adler. repudiates 
the Freudian concept of sexual instinctual drives with substitution of 
the drive to superiority as primary. But Adler must include sexuality 
as a special instance of considerable importance, and Freudians must 
deal forthrightly with the imposing facts of sibling rivalry and compe- 
tition in our culture. 

This situation is at best confusing. An actively bad consequence 
is that every formulation under attack tends to strengthen itself by 
narrowing its key concepts, by restricting insight into those enriching 
“secondary” developments which might threaten the unique guiding 
principles of the main theoretical system. 

It may be because I have been steeped in “drive” psychologies 
that I have begun to consider the drive concept as the current villain 
of this warfare among dynamic schools of thought. I hope you will 
not write me off as reactionary if I answer my initial question, “Are 
there drives?” in the negative. I suggest that the concept retains, 
covertly, a teleological implication which most of us would find naive 
on close examination. It tends nowdays to limit the dynamic reorder- 
ing of data as new observations and insights appear. 

It is a truism to say that every species must solve certain problems 
of existence if it is to survive on this planet. First of all it must main- 
tain the peculiar kind of individual organization we call life. When 
this organization fails, the organism is dead. This truistic statement 
does not, however, necessarily imply that there is a universally de- 
finable need to synthesize, to expand, or even to preserve life. On the 
contrary if one looks realistically at the individuals of any species, a 
considerable number seem flaccid or at least unenterprising, a con- 
siderable number “commit suicide,” the majority have a sort of “kind” 
adaptability. Comparatively few look like the harmoniously energetic 
ideal of their species which Plato might envisage, and one may doubt 
whether it was these few who led the way up the evolutionary ladder. 
It was probably an unhappily maladjusted ancestor of the present 
oyster—or one left high and dry by cruel circumstance—who dreamed 
up a way of life beyond building a good shell in nourishing slime. 

Or let us consider the sex drive. It is axiomatic that every species 
must reproduce itself if it is to survive as a species, but the axiom does 
not contain the implication of a mysterious goal-directed energy. It 
occurs to me that I know nothing of the love life of the oyster. Pre- 
sumably it is rather passive. Everyone has marvelled at accounts of 
the extraordinary strength and pertinacity of sexual behavior among 
many insects, yet such behavior is so fixed, so definitely an isolated 
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phase of the life cycle of these creatures that the term drive seems 
inappropriate. 

Careful comparative studies of the sexual patterns of species some- 
what closer to our own (i.e., vertebrates) under fairly natural condi- 
tions are becoming available in profusion. The thing that impresses 
me about these studies is the great variability from one species to 
another in the type of solution developed for the problem of repro- 
duction. Some species are monogamous, some are not, and probably 
almost any conceivable variation between these two poles could be 
illustrated from living species. One might choose other poles of differ- 
entiation, such as variation among members of the species, such as the 
duration and nature of the sexual—love relationship, preparation and 
defense of the nesting place; such as cooperation in care of the young, 
care by male or female, relationship with the community, etc. I sus- 
pect that along any such predefined poles one would find, not so much 
steps as fantastic variation. In what sense is the “drive” concept help- 
ful in understanding these events? Can it be misleading? 

The same thing may be said of the aggressive drive. The argument 
here becomes especially complex because the concept of aggression is 
even less well defined than the concept of sexuality in contemporary 
psychology. The term has the flavor of active destructiveness, but it 
merges into the impulse toward active mastery. For Freud it is the 
death instinct which somehow functions as the assertiveness of growth. 
The Freudian theory of aggression seems needlessly confusing and 
even confused. The basic difficulty seems to me one of con fusion. 
I think, that is, that several independently observable trends have been 
fused together by the artificiality of a general drive theory. Although 
Beyond the Pleasure Principle (1920) seems to me almost as brilliant 
an achievement of Freud’s genius as his earlier formulation of the 
pleasure principle, I think both achievements are limited for present 
day use by the philosophico-scientific orientation of Freud’s time. Nor, 
to my mind, can the problem be solved by counter generalizations 
which make aggression only a reaction to frustration. And I do not 
think it can be solved theoretically by mere return to a more plural- 
istic view of instinctual drives—e.g., by simply adding “motility,” 
“curiosity,” etc., to Freud’s dichotomy, instead of explaining them in 
the Freudian manner as “component instincts” or as observably fre- 
quent patterns of fusion in the genetic process. 

May we return again to ethology, the comparative study of animal 
behavior? Here “aggression” is easily demonstrable. In fact “aggres- 
sive” patterns of behavior may be discerned in situations where ag- 
gression is inappropriate and/or where the animal does not carry 
through the apparent aggressive intent, although to the human ob- 
server nothing stands in its way. A little fish, the stickleback, defends 
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its nest in a rather monotonous routine. Quite ferocious toward in- 
truders, its ferocity diminishes with distance from the nest, whereas 
its fleeing enemy gains in aggression within its own precinct, and the 
defending-attacker withdraws. So normally nothing much happens 
“aggressively” among the sticklebacks, despite the easily definable 
pattern of aggression. 

I have been especially interested in observations on species which 
are generally characterized as “aggressive” or “gentle.” Noteworthy 
is the chivalry of the wolf toward its own kind in battle. The van- 
quished wolf presents its throat undefended, and the victor does not, 
apparently cannot carry through to the kill. Dr. Lorenz! remarks that 
battles to the death among wolves would rather quickly eliminate the 
species without the equally instinctive pattern of “give-up” and the in- 
stinctive chivalrous respect for the token of submission. The dove and 
the gentle deer are often murderous in captivity not because of a 
generalized repressed aggression, but because the give-up signal is 
flight. The dove which cannot fly away, the man who offers a handful 
of grass to a slowly prancing roebuck are subject to vicious attack 
because they have not given the proper “give-up” signals to an aroused 
animal. 

Here too variability is so great from species to species that de- 
lineation of the instinctual drive as such seems impossible. The moral 
I draw is that submission and chivalry seem quite as native to some 
species as aggression. Indeed among animals accustomed to almost 
any sort of living-together these patterns are an intrinsic part of the 
so-called instinct of aggression. It is the’ solitary animals or animals 
which need a wide range of activity, which develop uncontrolled 
aggression in captivity, or which “turn their aggression inward” in 
starvation or self-mutilation. Surely we may say that submission is not 
always merely the reflex of aggression, and chivalry is not merely 
mediaeval romance. In the broadly adaptational course of evolution 
such patterns may appear as primary. 

The need for space may function like a primary drive in some 
species, whereas others seems to be born agoraphobic, as it were. And 
as for “curiosity,” experiments show that healthy monkeys will work 
at least as hard on the strange problems set them by scientists when 
the reward is merely to see or hear what’s going on in the next room 
as they will work for a banana. Doubtless curiosity too varies from one 
species to another but it can be quite as primary as sex and aggression. 

Nobody who lives observantly with household pets would accept 
for a moment the notion that they are motivated exclusively by the 
limited drive series of modern theory if he was not bemused by an 
unthinking acceptance of Science. I happened to read, recently, Lid- 
dell’s description of the beginning of the famous conditioning experi- 
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ments on sheep.? Before learning of Pavlov’s technique they had used 
a sheep-size maze for testing learning abilities and were distressed to 
find that the sheep behaved like sheep, with no proper appreciation 
of the experimental goal. They would amble along the maze nibbling 
at grass, even after the runways were paved. One of them developed 
such pleasure in the experiment itself that she would run back to the 
entrance to do it again after no more than a token nibble at the food 
reward, ignoring her bleating lamb and the assembled flock. With all 
due respect for the merits of scientific control in crucial experiments, 
I submit that the case of the dilatory and interested sheep is impor- 
tant in its own right. 

Have we not often in our scientific theories and methodologies 
almost deliberately put blinders on ourselves, like the peasant who 
leaves a dull donkey free, but restricts the visual field of an inquiring, 
enterprising animal? An ordering restriction is perhaps intrinsic to 
science, but at least we should revise our blinders fairly often. We 
should occasionally allow ourselves a wider view. To use a more 
flattering metaphor, we need the general perspective of the naked eye 
intermittently in the course of study by the narrow but exact lens of 
the telescope or the microscope. We should not delude ourselves that 
we hold the story of life in this clear but limited vision, and that all 
life in contained in our specimen. Doubtless it is, but the flower in the 
crannied wall expresses Wordsworth and man and God too cryptically 
for the scientific mind. The guidelines necessary for fruitful study of 
the individual instance or the formulation of the crucial experiment 
must be periodically redefined by a glance at the wider vista. 


So I invite you to look again, without the useful blinders of our 
dynamic drive theories, at the panorama of evolution, and also at our 
pets, our friends, our pupils or patients, our children and ourselves. 
How far are our concepts of drives, no matter how defined, operating 
to restrict our view of the life potential? How far do they lead to 
theoretical contortionism to explain imposing observational facts? How 
far do they make us defensive or reactionary as new material piles 
up in our professional journals; as the nature of our schools shifts, and 
the homes and society within which our pupils grow, change with a 
changing world? 

You are not a nostalgic group, nor a group committed to a par- 
ticular theoretical system as the almost necessary framework for re- 
fined professional procedures. Expecting you to retain the essential 
dynamic outlines of whatever type of drive theory you currently es- 
pouse, I suggest as a wider perspective the proposition that every 
organism is born with instinctual patterns which are probably much 
more fixed than the “drive,” but which also in many species—especially 
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in homo sapiens—are more profoundly modifiable through experience. 
Furthermore, some of these hypothesized inborn patterns are prob- 
ably much more specific than has been recognized, whereas others 
are much more generalized at a level which is not only unconscious 
but genuinely non-psychological. Eye-hand coordination, for example, 
is a fairly specific small pattern of such regular appearance and de- 
velopment as to make it an acceptable item for baby tests. An illustra- 
tion of the opposite pole of generalization is the very extensive, com- 
plex reaction pattern to ACTH. If time permitted, numerous examples 
could be cited of patterns intermediate between these two extremes, 
varying in sharpness of definition within the body, in what I may call 
a bodily readiness for connections with other bodily patterns; also in 
the degree and kind of potential modifiability in the course of living. 

My suggestion is that these patterns in their variety are what really 
constitute the inborn nature of man and his fellow creatures, and that 
any psychology which pretends to find its roots in biology must accept 
this radically pluralistic view. We know at present far too little about 
such patterns to build a psychology upon them—indeed, for a sym- 
bolizing animal like man such a venture must be forever impossible. 
Yet information about them, still fragmentary, is pouring in from all 
scientific disciplines, including stuffy academic psychology and hide- 
bound orthodox psychoanalysis. Ingenious new methods of investiga- 
tion are reported at every scientific meeting, almost in every issue of 
a journal. Information and methodology require the ordering of theo- 
retical guidelines, and I think most of the “drive-psychologies” have 
important guidelines to offer. My position is only that the drive con- 
cept as such complicates, obscures and at present even restricts this 
healthy expansion and interdisciplinary exchange, because despite its 
apparent flexibility it does in fact impose an artificial ordering on ob- 
servable systems which is both too general and too narrow to fit the 
facts. 


It has seemed to me, however, that what we call drives do repre- 
sent a type of bodily system which can and should be distinguished 
from other bodily systems. Provided you do not take my definition 
with any great sense of finality and logical exclusiveness, I suggest that 
what we call drives are essentially systems inborn as intermediary be- 
tween the organism and its milieu—which are, as it were, designed for 
more or less flexible adaptation. Some inborn body systems build up 
inner tensions which press toward discharge in and through the en- 
vironment, not automatically like the sexual behavior of insects, not 
passively like the oyster’s selection of nutriment from its surrounding 
medium, but with some potential of active search. The external ob- 
ject is not rigidly prefigured, but the body system requires an approp- 
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riate object for closure. The organism is equipped to continue a rest- 
less search by whatever means are at its disposal until closure is 
reached, the inner tensions reduced. It is this restless, very vaguely 
goal-directed search that is usually called a drive. Some body systems, 
notably the sexual system in man, are easily characterized on these 
terms. If you will permit the purism of calling them drive-systems 
rather than drives, I believe that most of the organized observational 
data we have about them may be retained. To be more specific, I 
think most of the Freudian observational material on this point can 
be retained, and I would personally reject only the tendency to take 
the sexual drive-system as the paradigm of all instinctual behavior— 
in confused relationship to “aggression”’—and to the later institutions 
of the ego and superego. 

The drive-system, I suggest, is a concept both more and less fixed 
at the biological, non-psychological level than the drive. Let us con- 
sider the hunger drive in humans. It is certainly primary by my defini- 
tion, since inner tensions lead to restless search for an appropriate ob- 
ject. Two special aspects are at once apparent. First, it is normally 
rhythmic and in our culture subject to prompt satiation with a side 
development of discriminating taste, not to mention the elaborate 
social rituals and profound symbolizations that have mushroomed 
around this most necessitous of drives. Second, one may observe a 
physiological turning-point in the drive-system. The normally hungry 
person under conditions of protracted starvation finally is not hungry. 
Evidence comes partly from instances of extreme physical privation, 
but also from cases of psychological anorexia. A diet started on purely 
psychological grounds may occasionally be carried so far that the 


“hunger drive” seems to fail. These people no longer suffer from - 


hunger and whether they are saints or neurotics their physiological 
pattern seems to change so that this most primitive of drives may 
really cease operation. They may die of starvation out of sheer in- 
advertence if neither they nor their guardians supply food. From 
scattered data I gather that there may be frantic over-eating after 
a prolonged fast, or in some individuals the establishment of a routine 
diet little short of emaciation. 

I have no doubt that “psychological” elements contribute very 
heavily to the course of events within the so-called hunger drive at all 
levels of function. The anorexia patient typically resists all attempts 
at remedying the consequences of his self-imposed diet in a manner 
that often looks like and at times may actually be the suicidal trend 
of the whole person. More often, perhaps, the battle is between war- 
ring impulses within the personality, and its death is—in terms of 
psychodynamics—an unfortunate side effect! Once the inner tensions 
of the physiological hunger pattern cease to operate, death itself may 
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become incidental—one may almost say accidental—since the organ- 
ism no longer realizes its extreme jeopardy, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. . 

The sad story of concentration camps and other recent varieties of 
“civilized” torture afford examples of hunger consciously endured for 
altruistic goals, for personal ideals—or perhaps for no better reason 
than shame at eating one’s crumb when someone else is still more in 
need. Under such circumstances self-starvation may go to the point 
of suicide, not so much because of a conscious or unconscious sacrifice 
of the total self as because the generous person is no longer warned 
by his stomach that he has reached the limits of viability. 

If we had more time, illustration of the “hunger drive” could in- 
clude less extreme examples of the relationship between the specific 
physiological patterning of “hunger” and psychological attitudes. I 
would try to suggest that relatively minor physiological variations may 
induce important psychological variations when a baby who is extra 
hungry or hungry for special things on physiological grounds encount- 
ers “normal” maternal care. Etc., etc. I hope that the extreme ex- 
amples will serve here to show that the physiological underpinning of 
a “drive” is not a simple matter. Even in matters of life and death, 
the wisdom of the body is not securely teleological.- And psychologiz- 
ing based on over-generalized biological assumptions is basically 
wrong in theory. 

In practice, of course, the roughly adaptational course of animal 
evolu’.on has supplied the “hunger” system with a good deal of di- 
rectedness at the physiological level, and I see no reason to suppose 
that man as an animal is totally divested of those inborn patterns 
which in some fashion relate the young to its parents. In a general 
way there is—there must be—some general functional sense to inborn 
patterns which operates in most individuals under ordinary conditions 
of biological survival. It is this generality of function that we may use 
expediently, I think, in our talk of drives. I suggest the pedantic term 
drive-system in substitution only as a corrective to overpsychologiza- 
tion of overgeneralized biology and physiology. Let us not confuse 
expedient generalizations with fundamental theory. Let us not confuse 
the evolutionary principle of adaptation with adjustment to the re- 
quirements of human society. Let us consider even the looser-tighter 
concept of drive-systems in relation to the human environment. 


Thus far I have talked of homo sapiens only as an animal. For him 
another truism must be stated. He has a big brain. The human in- 
fant is born unusually helpless with a capacity for flexible learning 
beyond other animals—or if not uniquely flexible learning, then learn- 
ing via cues which are uniquely detachable for communication and 
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long time storing. A dog’s capacity for learning is very great. In my 
limited life as psychologist I was charmed to meet a woman who lived 
mainly off the professorial status of her dog in a canine college. The 
animal seemed to have a gift for teaching any of us might envy, but 
we would be merely sardonic about ourselves if we added that his 
talent resides in not lecturing or writing books. Verbiage and verbal- 
isms and semantic problems in variety are unfortunate side effects of 
the enormous biological achievement of a capacity for communicating 
symbols, among which languag:: is surely the most outstanding and 
the most uniquely human. We know the permanence of architecture 
and painting and above all the written word, so fragile, so enduring, 
so potent on a contract or in a poem. 

The invention of these sharable, storable symbols makes possible 
for man increasingly elaborate technological inventions and the de- 
velopment of ever more complex social institutions. Over the past two 
or three centuries these institutions have been changing at a vertigin- 
ous and constantly accelerating rate. The human infant is born into 
an environment which is not only quite different from the one in which 
his drive-systems developed through the very slow, very roughly 
adaptational process of animal evolution, but also is by now typically 
so different from the environment in which his own parents grew up 
that the usual process of cultural transmission from parent to child 
is radically modified. 

You will recognize in these paragraphs familiar orientation points 
for genetic and psychosocial theories of human development and 
function. I cannot here go into detail on such necessarily complex 
topics. I may suggest, however, that we open our minds to some of 
the more peculiar notions of Freudians, notably Melanie Klein, and of 
Jungians who see traces in infancy and the deep unconscious of atti- 
tudes and even images rather more specific in the sexual sphere than 
most of us have supposed. But we must also open our minds to pat- 
terns of sensorimotor and locomotor development with renewed inter- 
est in Gesell’s work and studies of other patterns just beginning to 
appear in the literature. 

Probably you people are well ahead of me on the problem of inte- 
grating the so-called psychoanalytic type of observation with observa- 
tions along these other lines as you study an individual child. I am 
sure you are alert to differences as well as similarities among parents 
—including the special demands made upon the parents by the un- 
usually active or the unusually slow child, the relationship of these 
demands to the community, the opportunities and restrictions offered 
by the community to the child and on other terms to the parents. Quite 
apart from the time restrictions of my introductory talk, our later dis- 
cussion will be richer if you propose instances and problems from 
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your experience instead of trying to follow any topic sequence I might 
offer. An idea conference works both ways, and if I ask you to give 
up in a momentary spasm of theorizing the sacredness of whatever 
drives you fancy as primary, then I may hope for a more empirical 
reconstruction of significant guidelines from which I may learn in our 
shared problem of understanding and helping the individuals some- 
how in our professional charge. 

Since Dr. Maslow is a fellow outside-participant in our discussions 
here, I risk a few comments on the distinction he has emphasized be- 
tween deficiency needs and self-actualization processes. There is no 
identity between the concepts, but deficiency needs remind me of 
Rado’s emphasis on what he calls emergency behavior. In emergen- 
cies people typically fall back on more primitive reaction patterns. 
The child whose experience, even on the level of the signs he so 
quickly learns, makes him feel threatened or deprived in respect of 
any of the major inborn drive-systems, will be “need dominated.” He 
may become marasmic, generally fearful or generally angry. More 
commonly he learns with some freedom in some areas, only to use 
his learning primarily as a tool in support of the dominant need ten- 
sions. He may present ultimately the difficult diagnostic picture of 
mixed neurosis, borderline psychopathy or psychosis—or a character 
neurosis in which valid achievements are so intermeshed with de- 
fense mechanisms that therapeutic disentanglement is extremely la- 
borious although the presenting symptoms are slight. 

Character neurosis merges into respectworthy “normals” who are 
a bit odd in liking routine, or it may be not liking it; who are ingrati- 
ating or touchy—who may become worse under pressure and bad 
leadership or surpass themselves in generous devotion if circumstances 
offer the challenge right for them. A few are creative geniuses. A 
great many people manage somehow to make a predominant need- 
system (drive-system if you prefer to emphasize the pull instead of 
the push) a very constructive focus for productivity, creativity, social 
usefulness and an inner sense of satisfaction—fulfillment, delight, well- 
being, whatever one wants to call the solid joy of doing what we think 
is truly good to do. 

Having mentioned Rado’s concept of emergency behavior as 
roughly similar to need deficiency, I suggest the Freudian concept of 
neutralization, especially as developed by Heinz Hartmann, as a rough 
equivalent of self-actualization. My own term which I have never 


-dared use in print is bit-by-bit learning. I don’t altogether like the 


verbal implication of a radically “self”’-oriented approach contained in 
Maslow’s term, and the word “neutralization” implies an energic con- 
cept of drives which I would like to get away from. I don’t like the 
implications of triviality and randomness in my own phrase—bit-by- 
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bit. Another word is sublimation, but not even the analysts seem to 
know what it means. In big words, I may say the gradual elaboration 
of the inborn drive-systems by more differentiated appreciation of the 
stimulus > object, with concomitant differentiation within the sys- 
tems themselves. In writing this sentence I underlined elaboration, 
and then wondered whether I should not have underlined gradual 
instead. Both aspects are important. 

Probably the human being needs an exuberance of well-being or 
the nudge of dissatisfaction to change its status quo, and it never 
changes at random. Probably a good many exuberances and nudges 
are built in to the naturally maturing, healthy infant organism. The 
one thing we need not fear realistically in human society is such gen- 
eral satisfaction at all levels of function, all the time, for everybody, 
that nobody will be nudged into wanting change. My point is the 
difference between a nudge and a major deprivation or fear. Nudges, 
with opportunities for learning, make for expanding, flexible develop- 
ment. Probably there are phases of consolidation and leaping ahead 
not only in infancy and childhood, but in genuinely mature adult- 
hood. But it is the child or adult who has been able to learn freely, 
bit by bit, under the nudge of dissatisfaction > exuberant interest 
whose leap means a really new and better integration. The need- 
driven person may go from Communism to the church, or from the 
church to a narrow Science with little change in personality dynam- 
ics. He not only wants black and white prescriptions, but often inter- 
changes black for white in a disconcerting manner. Some need-driven 
people always see everything gray in the long run, whatever the 
variety of complementary colors they use in the meantime. 


Summary 


My pre-conference manuscript says here, “ad lib.” In point of fact 
I stopped abruptly because despite many deletions (here reinstated ) 
I had over-talked my time and group freedom in discussion had de- 
veloped far beyond the formality of a summary. For publication, 
answering the question “Are there drives?” in the negative was an 
invitation toward reexamination of the drive problem. Most of the 
“drives” we work with conceptually are important enough to work 
with conceptually no matter what school of thought we espouse. I do 
not think that psychological or social science is as yet in any position 
to substitute more basic guide lines except on a very loose operational 
basis. (I put no quotes around operational because I mean to use 
the adjective in a manner which has, I think, become quite common- 
place, however distant from “operational theory” or “operationalism.” ) 

I proposed drive-system as a term which would allow us to proceed 
operationally with important studies of human behavior in relation 
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to its inborn “biological” qualities without the teleologically oriented, 
so-called flexibility of the “drive.” Inborn patterns are both more and 
less specific than we have supposed in psychological science. The 
word system, added to drive is intended as a theoretical reminder 
that our conceptualized “drives” are not ultimates. 

Summaries do not usually include what was left out of a paper. 
I would nevertheless like to say that my paper does leave out the 
whole psychosocial problem in its intricate detail. It seemed to me 
that even its simplicities were shoved aside at the conference beyond 
our intention. We should remember that an infant has a family and 
a community and now often the world as his growing place. People 
and the institutions they have created are important and respectworthy 
for the animal with the big brain. I think we lost sight of this obvious 
fact in our concern for its spontaneous, creative potential. 
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DEFENSE AND GROWTH 


A. H. Mastow * 


This paper represents my recent efforts to be a little more academic 
and systematic in this area of growth theory. For once we accept the 
notion of growth, many questions of detail arise. Just how does growth 
take place? Why do children grow or not grow? How do they know 
in which direction to grow? How do they get off in the direction of 
pathology? 

After all, the concepts of self-actualization, growth and self, are all 
high-level abstractions. We need to get closer to actual processes, to 
raw data, to concrete, living happenings. 

Furthermore, these are far goals. Healthily growing infants and 
children don’t live for the sake of far goals or of the distant future; 
they are too busy enjoying themselves and spontaneously living for 
the moment. They are living, not preparing to live. How can they 
manage, just being, spontaneously, not trying to grow, seeking only to 
enjoy the present activity, nevertheless to move forward step by step? 
i.e., to grow in a healthy way? to discover their real selves? How can 
we reconcile the facts of Being with the facts of Becoming? Growth 
is not in the pure case a goal out ahead, nor is self-actualization, nor 
is the discovery of Self. In the child, it is not specifically purposed; 
rather it just happens. He doesn’t so much search as find. The laws 


of deficiency-motivation and of purposeful coping do not hold for 


growth, for spontaneity, for creativeness. 

The trouble with a pure Being-Psychology is that it tends to be 
static, not accounting for the facts of movement, direction and growth. 
We tend to describe states of Being, of self-actuaiization as if they 
were Nirvana states of perfection. Once you're there, you're there, and 
it seems as if all you could do is to rest content in perfection. 

The answer I find satisfactory is a very simple one, namely that 
growth takes place when the next step forward is subjectively more 
delightful, more joyous, more intrinsically satisfying than the last; that 
the only way we can ever know what is right for us is that it feels 
better subjectively than any alternative. The new experience validates 
itself rather than by any outside criterion. It is self-justifying, self- 
validating. 

We don’t do it because it is good for us, or psychologists approve, 

I wish to express my thanks to Drs. Harry Rand, Frances Wilson and James 
Klee for helping me work out the ideas presented in this paper. 

* Dr. Maslow is a member of the staff of Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. 
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or because somebody told us to, or because it will make us live longer, 
or is good for the species, or because it will bring external rewards, or 
is logical. We do it for the same reason that we choose one dessert 
over another. I have already described this as a basic mechanism for 
falling in love, or for choosing a friend, i.e., kissing one person gives 
more delight than kissing the other, being friends with (a) is more 
satisfying subjectively than being friends with (b). 

In this way, we learn what we are good at, what we really like or 
dislike, what our tastes and judgments and capacities are. In a word, 
this is the way in which we discover the Self and answer the ultimate 
question Who am I? What am I? 

The steps and the choices are taken out of pure spontaneity, from 
within outward. The healthy infant or child, just Being, as part of his 
Being, is randomly, and spontaneously curious, exploratory, wondering, 
interested. Even when he is non-purposeful, non-coping, expressive, 
spontaneous, not motivated by any deficiency of the ordinary sort, he 
tends to try out his powers, to reach out, to be absorbed, fascinated, 
interested, to play, to wonder, to manipulate the world. Exploring, 
manipulating, experiencing, being interested, choosing, delighting, 
enjoying can all be seen as attributes of pure Being, and yet lead to 
Becoming, though in a serendipitous way, fortuitously, unplanned, un- 
anticipated. Spontaneous, creative experience can and does happen 
without expectations, plans, foresight, purpose, or goal.* 

Then arise the inevitable questions, What holds him back? What 
prevents growth? Wherein lies the conflict? What is the alternative 
to growth forward? Why is it so hard and painful for some to grow 
forward? Here we must become more fully aware of the fixative and 
regressive power of ungratified deficiency-needs, of the attractions of 
safety and security, of the functions of defense and protection against 
pain, fear, loss, and threat. 

Every human being has both sets of forces within him. One set 
clings to safety and defensiveness out of fear, tending to regress, hang- 
ing on to the past, afraid to grow away from the primitive communion 
with the mother’s uterus and breast, afraid to take chances, afraid to 
jeopardize what he already has, afraid of independence, freedom and 
separateness. The other set of forces impels him forward toward 
wholeness of Self and uniqueness of Self, toward full functioning of 
all his capacities, toward confidence in the face of the external world 


*“But paradoxically, the art experience cannot be effectively used for this 
purpose or any other. It must be a purposeless activity, as far as we understand 
‘purpose’. It can only be an experience in being—being a human organism doing 
what it must and what it is privileged to do—experiencing life keenly and wholly, 
expending energy and creating beauty in its own style—and the increased sensitiv- 
ity, integrity, efficiency, and feeling of well-being are by-products.” + 
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at the same time that he can accept his deepest, real, unconscious 
Self. 

I can put all this together in a schema, which though very simple, 
is also very powerful, both heuristically and theoretically. This basic 
dilemma or conflict between the defensive forces and the growth trends 
I conceive to be existential, imbedded in the deepest nature of the 
human being, now and forever into the future. If it is diagrammed like 
this: 


Safety —_——< PERSON )———— Growth 


then we can very easily classify the various mechanisms of growth in 
an uncomplicated way as 
a. Enhancing the growthward vectors, e.g., making it more attrac- 
tive and delight producing 
b. Minimizing the fears of growth 
c. Minimizing the safetyward vectors, i.e., making it less attractive 
d. Maximizing the fears of safety, defensiveness, pathology and 
regression. 


We can then add to our basic schema these four sets of valences 





Enhance the dangers Enhance the attractions 
Ps %\ 

Safety naa! PERSON > —— Growth 

Minimize the attractions Minimize the dangers 


Therefore we can consider the process of healthy growth to be a 
never ending series of free choice situations, confronting each individ- 


ual at every point throughout his life, in which he must choose be- 


tween the delights of safety and growth, dependence and independ- 
ence, regression and progression, immaturity and maturity. Safety has 


both anxieties and delights; growth has both anxieties and delights. © 
We grow forward when the delights of growth and anxieties of safety | 


are greater than the anxieties of growth and the delights of safety. 


So far it sounds like a truism. But it isn’t to psychologists who are | 


mostly trying to be objective, public, behavioristic. And it has taken 
many experiments with animals and much theorizing to convince the 
students of animal motivation that they must invoke what P. T. Young 


called a hedonic factor, over and above need-reduction, in order to ex- | 


plain the results so far obtained in free-choice experimentation. For | 
example, saccharin is not need-reducing in any way and yet white rats 


will choose it over plain water. Its (useless) taste must have some- 
thing to do with it. 
Furthermore, observe that subjective delight in the experience is 


something that we can attribute to any organism, e.g., it applies to the | 
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infant as well as the adult, to the animal as well as to the human. 

The possibility that then opens for us is very enticing for the the- 
orist. Perhaps all these high level concepts of Self, Growth, Self- re- 
alization, and Psychological Health can. fall into the same system of ex- 
planation with appetite experiments in animals, free choice observa- 
tions in infant feeding, occupational choice, and the rich studies of 
homeostasis. 

Of course this formulation of growth-through-delight also commits 
us to the necessary postulation that what tastes good, is also, in the 
growth sense “better” for us. We rest here on the faith, that if free 
choice is really free and if the chooser is not too sick or frightened to 
choose, he will choose wisely, in a healthy and growthward direction. 

For this postulation there is already much experiment support, but 
it is mostly at the animal level, and much more detailed research is 
necessary with free choice in humans. We must know much more 
than we do about the reasons for bad and unwise choices, at the con- 
stitutional level and at the level of psychodynamics. 

There is another reason why my systematizing side likes this notion 
of growth-through-delight. It is that then I find it possible to tie it in 
nicely with dynamic theory, with all the dynamic theories of Freud, 
Horney, Jung, Fromm and Rank, as well as The Self theories of Rogers, 
Angyal, Allport, Goldstein and of the Growth-and-Being school, Dewey, 
Rasey, Moustakas, Wilson, Perls, Lee, Mearns, etc. (An excellent in- 
troduction to most of these writers is now available." ) 

I criticize the Freudians for tending (in the extreme instance) to 
pathologize everything and for not seeing the healthward possibilities 
in the human being, for seeing everything through brown-colored 
glasses. But the growth school (in the extreme instance) is equally 
vulnerable, for they tend to see through rose-colored glasses and gen- 
erally slide over the problems of pathology, of weakness, of failure to 
grow. One is like a theology of evil and sin exclusively; the other is 
like a theology without any evil at all, and is therefore equally incorrect 
and unrealistic. 

One additional relationship between safety and growth must be 
specially mentioned. Apparently growth forward customarily takes 
place in little steps, and each step forward is made possible by the 
feeling of being safe, of operating out into the unknown from a safe 
home port, of daring because retreat is possible. We may use as a par- 
adigm the toddler venturing away from his mother’s knee into strange 
surroundings. Characteristically, he first clings to his mother as he ex- 
plores the room with his eyes. Then he dares a little excursion, con- 
tinually reassuring himself that the mother-security is intact. These 
excursions get more and more extensive. In this way, the child can ex- 
plore a dangerous and unknown world. If suddenly the mother were 
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to disappear, he would be thrown into anxiety, would cease to be in- 
terested in exploring the world, would wish only the return of safety, 
and might even lose his abilities, e.g., instead of daring to walk, he 
might creep. 

I think we may safely generalize this example. Assured safety per- 
mits higher needs and impulses to emerge and to grow towards mas- 
tery. To endanger safety, means regression and movement backward 
to the more basic foundation. What this means is that in the choice 
between giving up safety or giving up growth, safety will ordinarily 
win out. Safety needs are prepotent over growth needs. This means 
an expansion of our basic formula. In general, only a child who feels 
safe dares to grow forward healthily. His safety needs must be grati- 
fied. He can’t be pushed ahead, because the ungratified safety needs 
will remain forever underground, always calling for satisfaction. The 
more safety needs are gratified, the less valence they have for the child, 
the less they will beckon. 

Now, how can we know when the child feels safe enough to dare 
to choose the new step ahead? Ultimately, the only way in which we 
can know is by his choices, which is to say only he can ever really 
know the right moment when the beckoning forces ahead overbalance 
the beckoning forces behind, and courage outweighs fear. 

Ultimately the person, even the child, must choose for himself. 
Nobody can choose for him too often, for this itself enfeebles him, cut- 
ting his self-trust, and confusing his ability to perceive his own internal 
delight in the experience, his own impulses, judgments, and feelings, 
and to differentiate them from the interiorized standards of others.* 


=m 
wants with it. He opens it, speculates on what it is, recognizes what it is, ex- 
presses happiness or disappointment, notices the arrangement of the contents, 
finds a book of directions, feels the touch of the steel, the different weights of the 
parts, and their number, and so on. He does all this before he has attempted to 
do a thing with the set. Then comes the thrill of doing something with it. It may 
be only matching one single part with another. Thereby alone he gets a feeling 
of having done something, that he can do something, and that he is not helpless 
with that particular article. Whatever pattern is subsequently followed, whether 
his interest extends to the full utilization of the set and therefore toward further 
gaining a feeling of greater and greater accomplishment, or whether he completely 
discards it, his initial contact with the erector set has been meaningful. 

“The results of active experiencing can be summarized approximately in the 
following way. There is physical, emotional, and intellectual self-involvement; 
there is a recognition and further exploration of one’s abilities; there is initiation 
of activity or creativeness; there is finding out cne’s own pace and rhythm and 
the assumption of enough of a task for one’s abilities at that particular time, which 
would include the avoidance of taking on too much; there is gain in skill which 
one can apply to other enterprises, and there is an opportunity each time that one 
has an active part in something, no matter how small, to find out more and more 
what one is interested in. 


From the moment the package is in his hands, he feels free to do what he . | 
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If this is all so, if the child himself must finally make the choice by 
which he grows forward, since only he can know his subjective delight 
experience, then how can we reconcile this ultimate necessity for trust 
in the inner individual with the necessity for help from the environ- 
ment? For he does need help. Without help he will be too frightened 
to dare. How can we help him to grow? Equally important, how can 
we endanger his growth? 

The opposite of the subjective experience of delight (trusting him- 
self) so far as the child is concerned, is the opinion of other people 
(love, respect, approval, admiration, reward from others, trusting 
others rather than himself). Since others are so important and vital 
for the helpless baby and child, fear of losing them (as providers of 
food, love, respect, etc.), is a primal, terrifying danger. Therefore, 
the child, faced with a difficult choice between his own delight ex- 
periences and the experience of approval from others, must generally 
choose approval from others, and then handle his delight by repression 
or letting it die, or not noticing it or controlling it by will-power. In 
general, along with this will develop a disapproval of the delight ex- 
perience, or shame and embarrassment and secretiveness about it, with 
finally, the inability even to experience it.t 





“The above situation may be contrasted with another in which the person 
who brings home the erector set says to the child, ‘Here is an erector set, let me 
open it for you.” He does so, and then points out all the things in the box, the 
book of directions, the various parts, etc., and, to top it off, he sets about building 
one of the complicated models, let us say, a crane. ‘The child may be much inter- 
ested in what he has seen being done, but let us focus on one aspect of what has 
really been happening. The child has had no opportunity to get himself involved 
with the erector set, with his body, his intelligence, or his feelings, he has had no 
opportunity to match himself up with something that is new for him, to find out 
what’ he is capable of or to gain further direction for his interests. The building 
of the crane for him may have brought in another factor. It may have left the 
child with an implied demand that he do likewise without his having had an op- 
portunity to prepare himself for any such complicated task. The end becomes the 
objective instead of the experience involved in the process of attaining the objec- 
tive. Also, whatever he may subsequently do by himself will look small and mean 
compared to what had been made for him by someone else. He has not added 
to his total experience for coming up against something new for the next time. In 
other words, he has not grown from within but has had something superimposed 
from the outside. . . . Each bit of active experiencing is an opportunity toward 
finding out what he likes or dislikes, and more and more what he wants to make 
out of himself. It is an essential part of his progress toward the stage of maturity 
and self-direction.” 

* “How is it possible to lose a self? The treachery, unknown and unthinkable, 
begins with our secret psychic death in childhood—if and when we are not loved 
and are cut off from our spontaneous wishes. (Think: What is left?) But wait— 
it is not just this simple murder of a psyche. That might be written off, the tiny 
victim might even “outgrow” it—but it is a perfect double crime in which he him- 
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The primal choice, the fork in the road, then, is between others’ 
and one’s own self. If the only way to maintain the self is to lose 
others, then the ordinary child will give up the self. This is true for 
the reason already mentioned that safety is a most basic and prepotent 
need for children, more important by far than independence and self- 
actualization. If adults force this choice upon him, of choosing be- 
tween the loss of one vital necessity or another vital necessity, the 
child must choose safety even at the cost of giving up self and growth. 

(In principle there is no need for forcing the child to make such a 
choice. People just do it often, out of their own sicknesses and out of 
ignorance. We know that it is not necessary because we have examples 
enough of children who are offered all these goods simultaneously, at 
no vital cost, who can have safety and love and respect too. ) 

Here we can learn important lessons from the therapy situation, the 
creative educative situation, creative art education and I believe also 
creative dance education. Here where the situation is set up variously 
as permissive, admiring, praising, accepting, safe, gratifying, reassur- 
ing, supporting, unthreatening, non-valuing, non-comparing, that is, 
where the person can feel completely safe and unthreatened, than it 
becomes possible for him to work out and express all sorts of Sesser 





self also gradually and unwittingly takes part. He has not been accepted for him- 
self, as he is. 

“Oh, they ‘love’ him, but they want him or force him or expect him to be 
different! Therefore he must be unacceptable. He himself learns to believe it and 
at last even takes it for granted. He has truly given himself up. No matter now 
whether he obeys them, whether he clings, rebels or withdraws—his behavior, his 
performance is all that matters. His center of gravity is in ‘them,’ not in himself— 
yet if he so much as noticed it he’d think it natural enough. And the whole thing 
is entirely plausible; all invisible, automatic, and anonymous! 

“This is the perfect paradox. Everything looks normal; no crime was intended; 
there is no corpse, no guilt. All we can see is the sun rising and setting as usual. 
But what has happened? He has been rejected, not only by them, but by himself. 
(He is actually without a self.) What has he lost? Just the one true and vital 
part of himself: his own yes-feeling, which is his very capacity for growth, his 
root system. But alas, he is not dead. ‘Life’ goes on, and so must he. From the 
moment he gives himself up, and to the extent that he does so, all unknowingly 
he sets about to create and maintain a pseudo-self. But this is an expediency—a 
‘self’ without wishes. This one shall be loved (or feared) where he is despised, 
strong where he is weak; it shall go through the motions (Oh, but they are 
caricatures!) not for fun or joy but for survival; not simply because it wants to 
move but because it has to obey. This necessity is not life—not his life—it is a 
defense mechanism against death. It is also the machine of death. From now on 
he will be torn apart by compulsive (unconscious) needs or ground by (uncon- 
scious) conflicts into paralysis, every motion and every instant canceling out his 
being, his integrity; and all the while he is disguised as a normal person and ex- 
pected to behave like one! 

“In a word, I saw that we become neurotic seeking or defending a pseudo- 
self, a self-system; and we are neurotic to the extent that we are self-less.” ® 
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delights, e.g., hostility, neurotic dependency. He then tends spontane- 
ously to go on to other delights which outsiders perceive to be “higher” 
or growthward, e.g., love, creativeness, and which he himself will pre- 
fer to the previous delights, once he has experienced them both. (By 
the way it often makes little difference what kind of explicit theory is 
held by the therapist, teacher, “catalyst,” helper, etc. The really good 
therapist who may espouse a pessimistic Freudian theory, acts as if 
growth were possible. The really good teacher who espouses verbally 
a completely rosy and optimistic picture of human nature, will imply 
in actual teaching, a complete understanding and respect for regres- 
sive and defensive forces. It is also possible to have a wonderfully 
realistic and comprehensive philosophy and belie it in practice, in 
therapy, or teaching or parenthood. Only the one who respects sickness 
can teach; only the one who respects health can do therapy. ) 

Part of the paradox in this situation is that in a very real way, even 
the “bad” choice is “good for” the neurotic chooser, or at least under- 
standable and even necessary in terms of his own dynamics. We know 
that tearing away a functional neurotic symptom by force, or by too 
direct a confrontation or interpretation, or by a stress situation which 
cracks the person’s defenses against too painful an insight, can shatter 
the person altogether. This involves us in the question of pace of 
growth. And again the good parent, or therapist or educator practices 
as if he understood that gentleness, sweetness, respect for fear, under- 
standing of the naturalness of defensive and regressive forces, are 
necessary if growth is not to look like an overwhelming danger instead 
of a delightful prospect. He implies that he understands that growth 
can emerge only from safety. He feels that if a person’s defenses are 
very rigid this is for a good reason and he is willing to be patient and 
understanding even though knowing the path in which the child 
“should” go. 

Seen from the dynamic point of view, ultimately all choices are in 
fact wise, if only we grant two kinds of wisdom, Defensive-wisdom and 
Growth-wisdom. Defensiveness can be as wise as daring; it depends 
on the particular person, his particular status and the particular situa- 
tion in which he has to choose. The choice of safety is wise when it 
avoids pain that may be more than the person can bear at the moment. 
If we wish to help him grow (because we know that consistent safety 
choices will bring him to catastrophe in the long run, and will cut him 
off from possibilities that he himself would enjoy if only he could savor 
them ), then all we can do is help him if he asks for help out of suffer- 
ing, or else simultaneously allow him to feel safe and beckon him on- 
ward to try the new experience like the mother whose open arms in- 
vite the baby to try to walk. We can't force him to grow, we can only 
coax him to, make it more possible for him, in the trust that simply 
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experiencing the new experience will make him prefer it. Only he can 
prefer it; no one can prefer it for him. If it is to become part of him, 
he must like it. If he doesn’t, we must gracefully concede that it is not 
for him. 

This means that the sick child must be respected as much as the 
healthy one, so far as the growth process is concerned. Only when his 
fears are accepted respectfully, can he dare to be bold. We must 
understand that the dark forces are as “normal” as the growth forces. 

This is a ticklish task, for it implies simultaneously that we know 
what is best for him (since we do beckon him on in a direction we 
choose), and also that only he knows what is best for himself in the 
long run. This means that we must offer only, and rarely force. We 
must be quite ready, not only to beckon forward, but to respect retreat 
to lick wounds, to recover strength, to look over the situation from a 
safe vantage point, or even to regress to a previous mastery or a “lower” 
delight, so that courage for growth can be regained. 

And this again is where the helper comes in. He is needed, not 
only for making possible growth forward in the healthy child (by 
being “available” as the child desires) and getting out of his way at 
other times, but much more urgently, by the person who is “stuck” in 
fixation, in rigid defenses, in safety measures which cut off the possi- 
bilities of growth. Neurosis is self-perpetuating; so is character struc- 
ture. We can either wait for life to prove to such a person that his 
system doesn’t work, i.e., by letting him eventually collapse into neu- 
rotic suffering, or else by understanding him and helping him to grow 
by respecting and understanding both his deficiency needs and his 
growth needs. 


This amounts to a revision of Taoistic “let-be,” which often hasn’t - 


worked because the growing child needs help. It can be formulated 
as “helpful let-be.” It is a loving and respecting Taoism. It recognizes 
not only growth and the specific mechanism which makes it move in 
the right direction, but it also recognizes and respects the fear of 
growth, the slow pace of growth, the blocks, the pathology, the reasons 
for not growing. It recognizes the place, the necessity and the help- 
fulness of the outer environment without yet giving it control. It imple- 
ments inner growth by knowing its mechanisms and by being willing 
to help it instead of merely being hopeful or passively optimistic about 
it. 

All the foregoing may now be related to the general motivation 
theory, set forth in my Motivation and Personality (Harper, 1954) 
particularly the theory of need gratification, which seems to me to be 
the most important single principle underlying all healthy human de- 
velopment. The single holistic principle that binds together the multi- 
plicity of human motives is the tendency for a new and higher need 
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to emerge as the lower need fulfills itself by being sufficiently grati- 
fied. The child who is fortunate enough to grow normally and well gets 
satiated and bored with the delights that he has savored sufficiently, 
and eagerly (without pushing) goes on to higher more complex, de- 
lights as they become available to him without danger or threat. 

This principle can be seen exemplified not only in the deeper 
motivational dynamics of the child but also in microcosm in the de- 
velopment of any of his more modest activities, e.g., in learning to read, 
or skate, or paint, or dance. The child who masters simple words en- 
joys them intensely but doesn’t stay there. In the proper atmosphere 
he spontaneously shows eagerness to go on to more and more new 
words, longer words, more complex sentences, etc. If he is forced to 
stay at the simple level he gets bored and restless with what formerly 
delighted him. He wants to go on, to move, to grow. Only if frustra- 
tion, failure, disapproval, ridicule come at the next step does he fixate 
or regress, and we are then faced with the intricacies of pathological 
dynamics and of neurotic compromises, in which the impulses remain 
alive but unfulfilled, or even of loss of impulse and of capacity.* 

What we wind up with then is a subjective device to add to the 
principle of the hierarchical arrangement of our various needs, a device 
which guides and directs the individual in the direction of “healthy” 


*I think it is possible to apply this general principle to Freudian theory of 
the progression of libidinal stages. The infant in the oral stage, gets most of his 
delights through the mouth, And one in particular which has been neglected is 
that of mastery. We should remember that the only thing an infant can do well 
and efficiently is to suckle. In all else he is inefficient, incapable and if, as I think, 
this is the earliest precursor of self esteem (feeling of mastery), then this is the 
only way in which the infant can experience the delight of mastery (efficiency, 
control, self expression, volition. ) 

But soon he develops other capacities for mastery and control. I mean here 
not only anal control which though correct, has in my opinion, been overplayed. 
Motility and sensory capacities also develop enough during the so-called “anal” 
stage to give feelings of delight and mastery. But what is important for us here 
is that the oral infant tends to play out his oral mastery and to become bored 
with it, just as he becomes bored with milk alone. In a free choice situation, he 
tends to give up the breast and milk in favor of the more complex activities and 
tastes, or anyway to add to the breast these other “higher” developments. Given 
sufficient gratification, free choice and lack of threat, he “grows” out of the oral 
stage and renounces it himself. He doesn’t have to be “kicked upstairs,” or forced 
on to maturity as is so often implied. He chooses to grow on to higher delights, 
to become bored with older ones, Only under the impact of danger, threat, fail- 
ure, frustration, or stress does he tend to regress or fixate; only then does he pre- 
fer safety to growth. Certainly renunciation, delay in gratification and the ability 
to withstand frustration are also necessary for strength, and we know that un- 
bridled gratification is dangerous. And yet it remains true that these qualifications 
are subsidiary to the principle that sufficient gratification of basic needs is sine qua 
non. 
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growth. The principle holds true at any age. Recovering the ability 
to perceive one’s own delights is the best way of rediscovering the 
sacrificed self even in adulthood. The process of therapy helps the 
adult to discover that the childish (repressed) necessity for the ap- 
proval of others no longer need exist in the childish form and degree, 
and that the terror of losing these others with the accompanying fear 
of being weak, helpless and abandoned is no longer realistic and justi- 
fied as it was for the child. For the adult, others can be and should be 
less important than for the child. 
Our final formula then has the following elements: 


1. The healthily spontaneous child, in his spontaneity, from within 
out, in response to his own inner Being, reaches out to the enviroment 
in wonder and interest, and expresses whatever skills he has, 

2. To the extent that he is not crippled by fear, to the extent that 
he feels safe enough to dare. 

3. In this process, that which gives him the delight-experience is 
fortuitously encountered. 

4. He must be safe and self-accepting enough to be able to choose 
and prefer these delights, instead of being frightened by them. 

5. If he can choose these experiences which are validated by the 
experience of delight, then he can return to the experience, repeat it, 
savor it to the point of repletion, satiation or boredom. 

6. At this point, he shows the tendency to go on to more complex, 
richer, experiences and accomplishments in the same sector (again, if 
he feels safe enough to dare. ) 


Kid VARIN 


7. Such experiences not only mean moving on, but have a feedback | 7 


effect on the Self, in the feeling of certainty (“This I like; that I don't, 
for sure”); of capability, mastery, self-trust, self-esteem. 

8. In this never ending series of choices of which life consists, the 
choice may generally be schematized as between safety (or, more 
broadly, defensiveness ) and growth, and since only that child doesn’t 
need safety who already has it, we may expect the growth choice to be 
made by the safety-need gratified child. Only he can afford to be bold. 

9. In order to be able to choose in accord with his own nature and 
to develop it, the child must be permitted to retain the subjective ex- 
perience of delight as the criterion of the correct choice for him. The 
alternative criterion is making the choice in terms of the wish of 
another person. The Self is lost when this happens. Also this consti- 
tutes restricting the choice to safety alone, since the child will give up 
trust in his own delight-criterion out of fear (of losing protection, love, 
etc. ). 
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10. If the choice is really a free one, and if the child is not crippled 
then we may expect him ordinarily, to choose progression forward.* 
11. The evidence indicates that what delights the healthy child, 
what tastes good for him, is also “best” for him in terms of far goals 
as perceivable by the spectator. 
12. In this process the environment (parents, therapists, teachers ) 
is important in various ways, even though the ultimate choice must 


be made by the child: 


a. it can gratify his basic needs for safety, belongingness, love and 
respect, so that he can feel unthreatened, autonomous, interested 
and spontaneous and thus dare to choose the unknown; 

b. it can help by making the growth choice positively attractive 
and less dangerous, and by making the regressive choice less 
attractive and more costly. 

13. In this way the psychology of Being and the psychology of 

Becoming can be reconciled, and the child, simply being himself, can 
yet move forward and grow. 
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* A kind of pseudo-growth takes place very commonly when the person tries 
(by repression, denial, reaction-formation, etc.) to convince himself that an un- 
gratified basic need has really been gratified, or doesn’t exist. He then permits 
himself to grow on to higher-need-levels, which of course, forever after, rest on a 
very shaky foundation. I call this “pseudo-growth by bypassing the ungratified 
need:” Such a need perseverates forever as an unconscious force (repetition 
compulsion ). 











M-P PLANS AND PROJECTS 


The Merrill-Palmer Association of Metropolitan Detroit had its first 
annual meeting June 7 at 70 E. Ferry. Following luncheon, reports for 
the past year and a talk about the School program by Dr. Knapp the 
group moved to election of officers and discussion of program for 1956- 
57. 

Program suggestions fell into three categories: (1) assistance to 
the School in activities such as educational TV, physical measurements 
and mailing; (2) assistance in community efforts; and (3) service to 
members of the Association, such as workshops and study groups. 

Officers elected for the year are: Chairman, Maryellen Gould; 
Vice-chairman, Norma Whitby; Treasurer, Grace Graveline; Record- 
ing Secretary, Martha Rich Wendin. Elected members of the Execu- 
tive Board are: Louise Langdon Brown, Elise Hatt Campbell, Betty 
Jean Curtis Chapin, Margaret Strong Cole, Phyllis Laurine Corliss, 
Joyce Schumann Edwards, Nellita Detwiler Fithian, Lois Harwood, 
Sarah Hepburn, Elsie Hoffmeyer Jinks, Betti Kurtzman, Minnie K. 
Oed, Maxine Peterson Rich, Elsa Brown Sheridan, Penny Cooke Stans- 
field and Irmah Unruh. 


M-P Camp PROGRAM FOR STUDENT NURSES 


At the request of Miss Florence Kempf, Director of Nursing Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, 12 student nurses and two instructors 
from the Department spent one week of July at the Merrill-Palmer 
Camp in an experimental program designed to give the students some 
experience with healthy, active children during their pediatric train- 
ing. Each day the students participated in discussions of child de- 
velopment and behavior and in a variety of activities with groups of 
children. Dr. Mason Mathews, Camp Director, guided the students’ 
program in collaboration with Miss Grace A. Siebers, instructor in 
nursing at Michigan State University. 
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Book Reviews 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD; PERSONAL INTERACTION IN 
THE CLASSROOM. Clark E. Moustakas. 265 pages. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1956. $4.50. 


“The teacher’s human presence” is part of the caption of a photo- 
graph on page 44 of this splendid new book. By “being there,” and 
thus manifesting a human interest with the young learner, the boy is 
reenforced and encouraged in one of his early attempts to turn an 
ideal—something which so far exists only as an idea—into a real— 
that which now has thingness. 

This aspect of our humanness is much more of an achievement 
than has sometime been thought. That this near-miracle in its early 
stages appears something of a miracle, any parent or teacher knows 
who has watched the sequence as it manifests on the face of a young 
learner when wonder follows on the heels of curiosity. And then 
the wonder is implemented by whatever hand and head skills the 
young one has, or finds the need to have. For the young creator, 
this is a breath-taking and fearful business. Its importance is often 
overlooked by those of us who should know better. Actually, the first 
experiences in this area can set the worth and value for the young 
doer, and affect the readiness he may have or lack when next curiosities 
set similar sequences in action. 

If it were only one next time it might not be a matter worth 
consideration. It isn’t for the most part. It is a succession of situations 
in which the individual passes from simpler to more complex, from 
shorter to longer purpose spans, and ultimately becomes a successful 
specimen of that unique species, man, who can ask himself a question, 
and use himself as tool to find its answer. 

The eight chapters of this book offer tape-recorded conversations 
between children and their teacher, sometimes with words and as the 
picture depicts, sometimes with sheer presence. 

The teachers are for the most part highly non-directive in these 
conversations. They most frequently summarize or repeat what the 
youngster has wholly or partially verbalized by himself. While this 
technique often means repetitive and somewhat tiring reading, it 
actually represents a maintenance of equilibrium for the child while 
he searches out of the often shaded corners of his consciousness, his 
first gropings for the generalizations over an experience, in order that 
he may have available for future prognosis the value he attaches to 
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this experience. It is relatively unimportant what value anyone else 
puts upon it, for the way in which this human organism works remains 
stable. It is the organism which must give consent to the release of 
energy stored by him, in the body he is, which will then become 
observable-overt behavior. We must have, long since, satisfied the 
most doubting among us that the child does the learning. The teacher 
does not do it “to” him. We have colored and perfumed the water 
in the tank. We have painted it red, or tried all the pastel shades in 
turn. We have led the horse gently, to quiet music, we have not made 
him drink. It is still the horse who does the drinking. 

As the book progresses, one is let look in upon discussions with 
older and older children. One finds, as usual, that those difficulties 
which had not been met and mastered by children while still young, 
became increasingly troublesome by virtue of the increased potential 
which growth had given the children. We are shown concretely how 
much more skill is required by the teacher here, especially in the area 
of insight. Since the values we attach to things and people and what- 
ever interrelatednesses exist are not often those which the actuality of 
the situation might indicate as reality, but usually determined by the 
unique worth the behavior has put upon them, the more experienced 
the child, the more likelihood of bizarre and erroneous perception of 
the items in a situation and a consequent faulty evaluation. The 
teacher who understands the necessity for “fellowmanness” in order 
to build communication routes from one to the other must expect to 
be wrong oftener with the older children. These teachers need to 
have a workable technique for being mistaken and profiting by their 
mistakes. This difficult skill is likewise demonstrated in this book. 

Whether one finds himself in complete agreement with the nur- 
turer's plan of attack upon the problems of every child, recorded 
here no one can fail to find this faithful, accurate research stimulating 
and provocative. Author Moustakas and the coworkers to whom he 
gives generous recognition deserve the gratitude and appreciation of 
all who work with the young human in his rugged process of becoming 


and coming to be. Marie I. Rasey, Ph.D. 


College of Education 
Wayne State University 


BRAINWASHING: THE STORY OF MEN WHO DEFIED IT. Edward 
Hunter. 310 pages. Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, New York, 1956. $3.75. 


Edward Hunter writes about brainwashing with a background of 
25 years as a reporter, in which he was in close touch with the develop- 
ment of psychological warfare. He writes as a crusader filled with 
horror at the recognition of a dangerous threat to the physical and 
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mental freedom of individuals and nations. Hunter's objectives were 
to report in detail the experiences of those subjected to brainwashing 
and attempt to define the techniques and possibilities of this form 
of mental attrition, seeking the defense to it. 

The author is at his best in his own field, reporting the information 
gleaned from personal interviews and tedious searching. An objection 
might be raised that this is only one man’s opinions, but enough has 
emerged in the past five years to substantiate the validity of brain- 
washing and the fact of its use with individuals and populations. By 
assembling records of the experiences of the brainwashed, supple- 
mented by background material portraying the basic philosophy and 
objectives of communist “mind reform,” the author has spread a vista 
of the problem facing the Western World and given much information 
which may be helpful in devising defenses against it. 

Following a chapter on the development and significance of the 
term “brainwashing,” Hunter devotes 25 pages to excellent description 
of the life and early experiments of Ivan Pavlov, physiologist and 
Nobel prize winner in 1904. In 1917 when the Bolsheviks seized power 
he was 68 years old, impoverished from continuing his scientific ex- 
periments and maintaining his laboratory and dog kennels. A few 
years later he was summoned by Nikolai Lenin himself and asked 
about his experiments. Lenin was not interested in discoveries about 
dogs but wanted the application of the results to people. As a personal 
guest in the Kremlin, in three months Pavlov completed a 400 page 
manuscript, convinced that he was doing great good for the human 
race. Pavlov’s manuscript became the working basis for the whole 
communist expansion-control system and he himself was one of the 
early victims of the techniques to which he had pointed the way. 

Of those who had been brainwashed in China and in satellite 
European countries, Hunter says: “Except for the change in locale, 
the details they told me corresponded exactly . . . no doubt about the 
pattern, this was a uniform strategy, differing only in degree according 
to the personality and the local circumstances.” History provides 
many records of experiences psychologically similar to those obtained 
by brainwashing. These were spontaneous and benign, as opposed 
to the calculated deterioration of mind reform but the conditions of 
exhaustion, hunger, concentration and frustration under which they 
occurred are strikingly similar. Each aspirant to be a Zen Buddhist 
priest works under a master who gives him an insoluble problem. 
After meditation for weeks or months the exhausted novice gives up 
to defeat—then has a theophany, a blinding flash of “inspiration.” In 
theology this concept of theophany is closely related to kenosis. The 
Zen theophany is similar to the experience of Loyola’s vision of the 
Virgin Mary following exhaustion and intensive contemplation of 
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Christian philosophy. Psychologically, these experiences can be des- | 
cribed as denial or abnegation of the ego, the “self,” to some authori- 
tarianism, a sacrifice of individual identity with its merging into the | 
identity of the authority (super-ego). 
Brainwashing presents a consolidated picture of hideous implica- | 
tions; what could happen unless scientists, leaders and the people are 
alerted to the dangers and to the pressing need for countermeasures. 
Today, all of the knowledge of psychotherapy—including hypnosis, 
surgery, shock, drugs—developed as means for assisting individuals to 
be more effective, is being used by the communists to tear down any 
autonomy of a person’s ego and substitute in the minds of millions 
a parasitic superego representing the authoritarianism of the Party © 
interest. Success in these efforts destroys all other ties—to self, family, 
community and country. The imposing array of case history material, 
documentation and clinical analysis by a psychiatrist warrant the 
author’s statement that brainwashing is a combination of “. . . fake 
evangelism and quack psychiatry in a setting of false science.” 
Application of words such as “fake,” “quack” and “false” do not 
refute the efficacy of the process. Recognition of the variables in- 
volved, in time required under given conditions, in susceptibility, in 
degree of success, in ability to resist and in recovery, does not answer 
the question of how to provide immunity from brainwashing. From 
the answers of “Those Who Defied It” Hunter lists the elements of 
“mind defense”: “Faith, convictions, clarity of mind, a closed mind, 
purpose, keeping one’s mind busy, confidence, deceit, high jinks, 
adaptability, crusading spirit, group feelings, being yourself.” While 
various combinations of these elements may be those to which the — 
subjects ascribed their successful resistance to brainwashing tech- 
niques, we must be concerned with whether these truly are causes or 
are characteristics of more strongly developed ego (self) systems, 
the degree of ego-strength representing the degree of ability to with- 
stand brdinwashing. Evidence indicates that those who succumbed 
were surrendering “self” to authority representing at the time “super- 
ego.” Clinical psychiatric analyses of some of the brainwashed indicate 
a corollary between superego development in the child resulting from ~ 
the relationship with the mother and susceptibility to a parasitic 
superego in later life. This implies a possibility of further study result- ~ 
ing in methods to determine the susceptibility of an individual to this © 
process and methods of defense against it. 
James Clark Maloney, M.D. | 


Birmingham, Michigan ¢ 
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